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VoL. VIII, No. 4 Marcu, 1922 


THE RELATION OF PHILIP PHILLIPS TO THE REPEAL 
OF THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE IN 1854' 


Here and there in the annals of American history several 
rather casual references may be found to a lawver and publicist 
who died in Washington, D. C., on January 14, 1884, almost 
thirty-eight years ago. To Philip Phillips, known familiarly to 
his friends in the fifties of the last century as ‘‘Colonel’’ 
Phillips, the bar of the supreme court of the United States paid 
tribute in February following his death; and simple resolutions 
to his honorable memory as a man and a lawyer were duly re- 
corded in the files of that court at the request of George F. 
Edmunds, republican senator from Vermont.’ In the course of 
the tributes there were a few suggestions of days then long 
past when as a democratic representative from the Mobile dis- 
trict of Alabama Colonel Phillips, sitting in the sessions of the 
thirty-third congress, had taken part in activities and counsels 
associated with the troubled passage to law in May, 1854, of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill. Bitterness of feeling and acrimony over 
that aet which onee divided parties and aroused the heat of the 
slavery issue north and south into a hot flame have, it may 
be assumed to-day, passed away long since. But problems still 
difficult and perhaps impossible of precise solution which arose 
out of the situation are likely for some time to come to interest 
students of history. On one of these problems the following con- 
siderations may throw a side light. 

As far back as 1874 Henry Wilson, in his work on the History 


1 This paper was read at a meeting of the American historical association held 
in St. Louis, December 29, 1921. 

2In memoriam. Proceedings of the supreme court of the United States on the 
death of Philip Phillips and the action of the court thereon (Washington, 1884 
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of the rise and fall of the slave power in America, referr 
casually to Philip Phillips.*. More recently Mr. Ray, in his stu 
of the questions of the origin and authorship of the repeal 
the Missouri compromise, has shown that he was awar 
Colonel Phillips’ special interest in the repeal, like that of mar 
another southerner.*. And John Bach MeMaster, in the eig 
volume of his history published in 1913, cited in a footnot 
passage from Phillips’ autobiography, a copy of which he fou 
in the manuscript collections of the Library of congress.’ \ 
one, however, has yet taken the trouble to examine Philli) 
work during January, 1854, while the Nebraska bill was unde: 
going a process of change. The problem of conside1 
Phillips’ contribution to that process is simplified by the fact 
that all essential changes in the bill appear to have occurred | 
tween January 4 and February 7. 

The chief author of the Kansas-Nebraska bill was Senator 
Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois. Addressing Douglas in tli 
senate on February 23, 1855 — just a year after the lead 
events which come within the range of this consideratio: 
Senator Wade of Ohio burst out in this wise: ‘‘I ask the gentl 
man if his Nebraska bill was not concocted by a secret concla\ 
in the night time?’’ ‘‘No, sir,’? answered Douglas, ‘‘t! 
Nebraska bill was not concocted in any conclave, night or da 
It was written by myself, at my own house, with no man pres 
ent.’’® In making this direct reply the senator from Illinois 
was thinking of hours of labor put by him on the amended 
Nebraska bill which as chairman of the senate committee o 
territories he had reported to the senate on Wednesda 
January 4, 1854. Probably he recalled at the same time, 
a little vaguely, the special report which accompanied \ 
that momentous day the amended bill. Could he, it n 
fairly be asked, have wholly forgotten the leading cireumstanc 
which foreed, in January days following, the process of altera 

3 (Boston, 1872-1877), 2:383. 

+P. Orman Ray, The repeal of the Missouri compromise. Its origin and a 
ship (Cleveland, 1909), 213, 214; compare Ray, ‘‘The genesis of the Kar 
Nebraska act,’’ in American historical association, Annual report, 1914 (Washingt 
1916), 1:267. 


5 A history of the people of the United States (New York, 1885-1913), § 195 


6 Congressional globe, 33 congress, 2 session, appendix, 216. 
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tion and change of which at the time, in 1854, he must have been 

ully cognizant?) We know now that the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise — the most significant feature of the matured bill 
-hieh became law on May 30, 1854 — was worked into Douglas’ 
bill between January 4 and February 7. The writer will try to 
show what Colonel Philip Phillips, then a representative from 
Alabama, had to do with this particular feature of the bill. 

For several years prior to 1854 efforts had been made to 
organize a government for Nebraska territory, a vast region 
containing almost half a million square miles of land inhabited 
by a few hundred white settlers and by scattered tribes of In- 
dians. The region was all that was left of the Louisiana pur- 
chase; it extended northward from the Arkansas river and New 
\lexico to the Canadian border, and westward from Missouri to 
the Rocky mountains; it included the present states of Kansas, 
Nebraska, North and South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, and a 
part of Colorado. It was a veritable empire, almost unknown 
in character, but promising future developments tempting in 
political, social, and industrial directions. A comparatively 
recent attempt to organize its government had failed at the close 
of the thirty-seeond congress in Mareh, 1853. In December 
following, soon after the opening of the first session of the thirty- 
third congress, Senator Dodge of lowa reintroduced the old 
measure. It was this bill elaborated and revised which Douglas 
brought forward on January 4, accompanied by a special report. 

Observe that the Douglas bill contained on January 4 no 
reference to the Missouri compromise. Only two sections of the 
bill, seetions 14 and 21, touched upon slavery. The important 
one of these declared among other things that; so far as the 
question of slavery was concerned, the bill was designed to carry 
into practical operation the principles established by the com- 
promise measures of 1850; ‘‘all questions,”’ it said, ‘‘pertaining 
to slavery in the Territories, and in the new states to be formed 
therefrom, are to be left to the decision of the people residing 
therein, through their appropriate representatives,’’’ 

The special report went into sundry details and was explana- 
tory of the bill. It quoted exactly the well-known eighth section 
of the act admitting Missouri as a state in 1820 —a section which 


7 Section 21, 
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excluded slavery forever from the region of the Louisiana pur- 
chase north of 36° 30°. It gave evidence that Douglas or his com. 
mittee had taken carefully into the reckoning the controversy be- 
tween north and south that might arise over the question of 
slavery in the Nebraska region. But it recommended neither an 
affirmation nor a repeal of the eighth section of the old Missouri 
act. ‘‘Your committee,’’ said the report, ‘‘do not feel themselves 
called upon to enter into the discussion of these controverted 
questions. They involve the same grave issues which produced 
the agitation, the sectional strife, and the fearful struggle o} 
1850.’’ * 

Considered together, the revised bill and the special report ar 
evidence sufficient to account for the prompt arousing of co) 
troversy, for neither the bill nor the special report left a clear 
impression. Intended as an interpretation of the bill, the r 
port was especially startling in at least three respects: (1) It 
forced into a general principle phraseology drawn from the com 
promise measures of 1850 and hitherto considered applicable oul) 
to Utah and New Mexico, so far as slavery was concerned. Ri 
ferring to this aspect of Douglas’ position, the Washington Dai 
Union said: ‘*He plants himself resolutely upon the compromis: 
of 1850 as a final settlement — not final merely as to the Territ 
ries then in dispute, but final as to all future legislation for terr 
torial governments.’’* Again, (2) it voiced the views of a nort! 
ern democrat from Illinois, easily the leader in the senate of his 
party 





a party which had won its presidential victory largely 
on the ground of promising peace, if not silence, on the slavery 
issue. Finally, (3) it called attention to the conflict of opinio: 
existing in the country over the question of the constitutional 
validity of the Missouri act of 1820. In this aspect of the report 
the New York Tribune was quick to detect trouble. ‘‘An overt 
attempt is set on foot,’’ it declared, ‘‘in Mr. Douglas’s Nebraska 
bill to override the Missouri Compromise.’’ Then, after quoting 
exactly the language of the well-known eighth section of th 
Missouri act, it continued: ‘‘This plain and unequivocal 
declaration that neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall 


8 Senate reports, 33 econgress, 1 session, no. 15, 1:30. Printed also it 
Washington Daily Union, January 6, 1854, and in the National Intelligencer (Wa 
ington, D. C.), January 7. 

9 January 5, 1854. 
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eyer exist in our Northwest Territories is unceremoniously 
ustled aside by Mr. Douglas, who makes the Compromise 
measures of 1850 the scapegoat for his sin in doing it.’’ *° 

Hardly more than a week elapsed after the appearance of the 
Will and the special report before the newspapers north and south 
were commenting on the question of the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise. Had that repeal been contemplated, it was asked, 
by the makers of the Nebraska bill? By the following February 
7 the bill had been elaborated and so altered that its language 
was perfectly clear in respect to the doubtful point. In other 
words, Douglas’ final amendment offered to the senate on that 
day declared the eighth section of the act of March 6, 1820, to be 
‘inoperative and void.’’ And this language went unchanged 
into the law.” 

The first attempt publicly to bring about the repeal of the 
\lissouri compromise by the introduction of an amendment to 
that effect into the language of the Nebraska bill was made by a 
southern whig, Senator Archibald Dixon, a Kentucky slaveholder. 
Brought to the attention of the senate on Monday, January 16, 
the Dixon amendment was designed to be the concluding section 

- section 22 — of the bill in its then existent form. The amend- 
ment called for the withdrawal of the eighth section of the old 
Missouri aet of 1820 from application to the Nebraska territory 
and permitted citizens of all states and territories ‘‘to take and 
hold their slaves within any of the territories of the United 
States, or of the States to be formed therefrom, as if the said 
act... had never been passed.’’ That the injection of the 
Dixon amendment into the situation greatly disturbed Douglas 
there is good ground for believing.’*? But that the incident prob- 
ably tended toward quickening the process of reshaping the 
bill of January 4 is likewise clear. 

Although it is true that the Dixon amendment as such never 

10 January 6, 1854. 

11 In traeing the course of the Nebraska bill — known as S. 22 and H. R. 236— 
the writer has depended upon the original printed files of bills to be found in the 
Library of congress and known as Senate bills, 33 congress, 1 session (1853-1854) 
and House of representatives, Bills and resolutions, for the same congress. The 
Kansas-Nebraska act, signed by President Pieree on May 30, 1854, is in United 
States, Statutes at large, 10:277-290. 

22 Archibald Dixon to Henry S. Foote, September 30, 1858, in H. M. Flint, Life 
of Stephen A. Douglas (New York, 1860), 172-173. 
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became law, it had the effect promptly to bring out and sha: 
to define the issue. The tumult of popular discussion, alr 
loud, became louder. During the week following Januar 
politicians in the national capital became extraordinarily a 
Among leaders and their following there was much discu 
over the possible repeal of a time-honored measure. S 
editorials appeared on the Nebraska question. Judging 
them and from some variety of letters written by Washing 
correspondents, it was evident that the attitude of the admi 
tration, that is to say, of President Pieree and his cal 
advisers, was frequently a matter of serious doubt and 
question. In brief, the mere proposal of the Dixon amend: 
helped markedly toward a reopening of the question of sl}: 
extension. That, it appeared, was the real issue of the d 

It is at this point in the consideration that the figure of Co! 
Philip Phillips of Alabama should be brought into view. It 
about this time — in January, 1854— that as a member o! 
house committee on territories he formulated in writing 
amendment which was designed, like Dixon’s, to repea! 
Missouri compromise. Unlike Dixon’s, what may be ealled ' 
Phillips amendment was never given publicity either at the t 
of its formulation or later. In the long course of debat: 
congress there was no reference made to it. Its language, 
far as the writer can discover, has never been printed. T\ 
it is to be found only on a copy of the original print of thi 
of January 4— presumably Colonel Phillips’ own copy used 
the time that the bill was pending in the senate committe: 
and in a slightly different form on a loose sheet of blue lett 
paper on which it was probably first drafted. Both drafts 
in a collection of family papers which were deposited seve 
years ago by Mr. P. Lee Phillips, Colonel Phillips’ son, i: 
Library of congress. That the Phillips amendment was kno) 
to Senator Douglas and to a few other leading members o! 
thirty-third congress is certain. Abundant evidence, althoug 
largely circumstantial and indirect, reveals Colonel Phillips 
an active worker for the repeal. If he worked often behind 1 
scenes, in caucus or conference or conclave (as he undoubte 
did work), he had, nevertheless, a part in the general process t! 


‘ 
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‘ter January 4 was making for the reshaping of the Nebraska 
hill. What Dixon attempted to accomplish in a public way 
Colonel Phillips attempted to bring about quietly and un- 
obtrusively. While neither Dixon nor Phillips can be con- 
-idered the author of the repeal, both men worked for the con- 
summation of the repeal in the language of the law and helped 
‘orward the process by means of which it was clearly set in the 
statute of May 30. 

Philip Phillips served for only a single term in the national 
house of representatives, from December, 1853, to Mareh, 1855, 
and retired at his own request. Political position and prefer- 
ment were merely incidents in his long life. His chief work was 
that of a lawyer who took rank before his death in January, 
i884, as a jurist of unusual distinction. From the close of the 
civil war he made his home in Washington, D. C. There as a 
member of a group of lawyers known in those days as ‘‘the bar 
of the Supreme Court of the United States’’ he served lawyers 
outside that group after the manner of a barrister. Before the 
supreme court he presented or argued hundreds of cases after 
1865. He was born in Charleston, South Carolina, in December, 
\S07. He was partly educated there and as a youth was sent 
to New England to continue his studies at the famous academy 
of Captain Alden Partridge,”* where, from 1823 to 1826, he must 
ave known as a fellow student for a year or so Gideon Welles, 
later secretary of the navy under Presidents Lincoln and John- 
son. He was admitted to the bar of South Carolina in 1828, 
four years later he was a member of the South Carolina con- 
stitutional convention, in which he opposed the doctrine of 
uullification. He served for a short time in the South Carolina 
legislature. He was not thirty years old when he decided to 
remove to Mobile. From there he was twice sent to the Alabama 
state legislature. In 1852 he appeared as a delegate at the Balti- 
more convention which nominated Franklin Pierce of New 
Hampshire as the democratic candidate for the presidency. 
At the very outset of his term in the thirty-third congress he 
was put upon the house committee on territories. As a member 
of this committee he felt called upon to work for what he con- 


13 For a sketch of Partridge and his influence, see Henry B. Learned, ‘‘ Captain 
\lden Partridge,’’ in the Nation, 90:554-555. 
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ceived to be the true interests of his party and his section of the 
south —the repeal of the Missouri ecompromise.”* 

The Phillips amendment read as follows: ‘*That the peopl 
of the Territory through their Territorial legislature may legis 
late upon the subject of slavery in any manner they may think 
proper not inconsistent with the Constitution of the United 
States, and all laws or parts of laws inconsistent with this 
authority or right shall, from and after the passage of this act, 
become inoperative, void and of no force and effect.’’ 

We are without contemporary evidence as to the time at whi 
Colonel Phillips felt called upon to formulate this proposition 
Referring to the subject rather more than six years later — on 
August 24, 1860 — he said that he had formulated it ‘‘a few days 
after the introduction of the bill’’ of January 4."° At any rate, 
he wrote it into an original printed copy of that bill, as it already 
has been stated. And from the time of the appearance of that 
particular form of the bill he can probably be reckoned as among 
those observers who regarded the Douglas draft of the Nebraska 
bill as lacking in clearness on the subject of slavery in the 
territory. The Dixon amendment, it will be remembered, was 
put in strong language and ealled directly for a repeal of the 
eighth section of the Missouri act of 1820. Phillips’ proposition, 
by comparison, was designed to accomplish in the end the same 
thing, for it too would have made the old law, so far as it applied 

14 For this account the writer has relied largely on a eareful sketch of Phili 
Phillips to be found in William A. Ellis, Norwich university, 1819-1911: her 
her graduates, her roll of honor (Montpelier, Vermont, 1911), 2:199-200. 


; 


15 Copied from a scrap of blue paper in Phillips’ handwriting. The sl 
different formulation of the amendment, also in Phillips’ handwriting, on t 
original printed copy of the bill as presented on January 4, shows that Phi 
intended that his amendment should be inserted in section 1 of that bill. T 
second formulation reads: ‘‘And that the people of said Territory through th 
territorial Legislature hereafter’ provided may legislate upon the subject of Slav 


in any manner they may think proper not inconsistent with the principles of t 
Constitution of the U. S.— And all laws or parts of laws inconsistent with this 
authority or right shall, from and after the passage of this act, be and becom 
operative, void, and of no force and effect.’’ To this he adds a comment: ‘‘T 
is a proposition of my own submitted to Senator Hunter and others. [initia 
et Ma 

% See Phillips’ letter entitled ‘‘The repeal of the Missouri act,’’ dated Aug 
24, 1860, at Washington, D. C., and printed the next day in the Constitution (Was 
ington, D. C.). In this letter the writer recalled interviews with Douglas and 
President Pierce in 1854. 
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+) the Nebraska region, void and inoperative. But its language 

as less direct. It was probably formulated a few days after 
Dixon’s amendment of January 16. Near that time it was sub- 
mitted to Senator Hunter of Virginia and to a few others 
actively interested in having the Missouri compromise repealed. 
That is as much as ean now be said. 

Referring in 1860 to the Douglas first draft of the Nebraska 
bill, Phillips wrote that he remembered that the bill ‘‘contained 
the same provision as had been engrafted on the acts of 1850 for 
organizing New Mexico and Utah, to wit: ‘That when admitted 
as a State the said Territory shall be received into the Union 
with or without slavery, as their constitutions may prescribe at 
the time of their admission.’ ’’ He continued in this wise: ‘*The 
consideration of this subject was presented to my mind as a 
member of the House committee specially charged with it, and 
believing that the provision referred to could not work out the 
equality and fairness which on its face it promised, while a 
statute existed which completely excluded slaveholders from 
settling in the Territory up to the very period of inaugurating 
the State constitution, I submitted to a distinguished southern 
Senator ... a written proposition for the repeal of this 8th 
section. . . . Inthe meantime Mr. Dixon of Kentucky, a southern 
Whig, had given notice in the Senate that he would propose the 
repeal.’? "7 

It may be at onee remarked that, in assuming in 1860 that his 
proposition of 1854 involved a direct repeal of the eighth section 
of the Missouri act, Phillips went rather too far and claimed too 
much. But that he was active and probably influential in help- 
ing to shape the ultimate form of the repeal is, the writer thinks, 
true. 

An unusual oeeurrence on Sunday, January 22, 1854, eauglit 
the attention of several Washington correspondents: a con- 
ference or conclave, doubtless intended to be kept secret, was 
held on that day at the White House. It was held just the day 
before Senator Douglas submitted for the second time to the 
senate his Nebraska bill markedly altered and ineluding pro- 
visions for the organization of two territories, Nebraska and 
Kansas, and expressly ‘‘superseding’’ the eighth section of the 


’ Constitution, August 25, 1860. 
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Missouri act of 1820 — declared ‘‘inoperative’’ — by the pi 
ciples of the compromise measures of 1850. Naturally this 
ference at the White House was looked upon as an incide) 
peculiar interest and, in quarters hostile to the administrat; 
with great suspicion. It was assumed, generally speaking, 
this secret meeting established or fixed the attitude ot 
president and his cabinet, hitherto considered to be doubtt 
in favor of the new form of the bill; in other words, as in fs 
of the doctrine of ‘‘superseding’’ the troublesome section . 
Missouri act by the more recent law of 1850. Althougl 
word ‘‘repeal’’ did not oeeur in the language of the bill, ney 
theless the bill was understood to involve the design of a 1 

There are several accounts of this White House meeting 
January 22. The Washington correspondent of the New } 
Herald wrote a letter regarding it on the next day, Januar’ 
which appeared in print on Tuesday, January 24. He 
gathered impressions from some unknown source, impres 
which sounded as though he had gained them from a particip 
and his story, told with considerable detail, appeared t. 
plausible. Twenty-five years later, in September, 1879, Je! 
son Davis wrote for Mrs. Archibald Dixon an account o! 
meeting as he remembered it."* In June, 1876, Philip Phil! 
a participant at the meeting, set down recollections of it i 
course of a fragmentary autobiography intended for his child 
It is quite the most explicit record of the meeting now kno\ 
exist. 

According to all accounts, the meeting was held for th 
pose of obtaining President Pierce’s approval of the new 
of the Nebraska bill with its startling and novel doctrin 
‘*superseding’’ one law by another. This approval, it is agr 
was then and there obtained. In brief, the administration 
came committed to a formulation—at the moment, to be sm 
in process of development toward a more definite and 
formulation—that after February 7 made fairly secur 
actual repeal of the Missouri compromise restricting line, i! 
bill beeame law. 

18 Mrs. Archibald Dixon, The true history of the Missouri compromise 


repeal (Cincinnati, 1899), 458. Compare Jefferson Davis, The rise and fall 
cont ederate government (New York, 1881), 1:27-28. 
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No quite definite conclusion can be reached at present as to 
the time at which the meeting took place. Davis’ record makes 
it appear to have been held on Sunday morning, perhaps before 
the hour of echureh. The account in the Herald set no time. 
Phillips’ record asserts that the meeting, prearranged by 
Senator Douglas, occurred soon after nine o’clock in the evening. 

\Vho took part in the conference? According to Jefferson 
Davis, at the time President Pierce’s secretary of war, he 
arranged for the meeting and was present. Phillips, on the 
other hand, makes no reference to Davis. Besides himself, 
Phillips says that the president saw at the conference Senators 
Douglas, Atchison of Missouri, R. M. T. Hunter and James M. 
\lason of Virginia, and Representatives William O. Goode of 
Virginia and John C. Breckinridge of Kentucky. In respect to 
steps taken preliminary to the conference, he names also Senator 
\. P. Butler of South Carolina as having a share. The 
correspondent of the Herald thought that Senator Jesse D. 
sright of Indiana was present — like Douglas a northern Demo- 
erat. From Phillips’ record it would appear that Atchison and 
Douglas acted as the leaders of the group. 

Phillips related that shortly after January 4, moved by his 
conviction that the Douglas bill of that date was confusing rather 
than clear on the question of slavery extension in the Nebraska 
territory, he first expressed this thought to his friend, Senator 
Hunter, and to a few others. Somewhat later in the month he 
sought, out David Atchison, then acting president of the senate 
by reason of the death in April, 1853, of Vice President William 
R. King of Alabama, and confided to him his view of the Douglas 
measure. <A brief conference followed, perhaps on the next day 
—a conference in which Atchison, Douglas, and Phillips took 
part. On Thursday, we are told—presumably January 19, 
three days after the Dixon amendment had been brought to 
public attention — Senator Douglas and Representative Breckin- 
ridge ealled on Phillips; on this occasion, at the request of 
Douglas, Phillips drafted his form of amendment already 
quoted.” Soon after this, probably on the next day (Friday), 
a conference ‘‘in the rear of the Patent Office’’ was held between 
him and a few leading politicians, mostly senators; and this 


1’ See ante, p. 310. 
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group, apparently in sympathy with Phillips’ thought, agreed 
the form of his proposed amendment and authorized Phillips | 
communicate their conclusion to Douglas. This was do 
Phillips on Saturday, January 21. That same day, accord 
Phillips’ recollection, Douglas arranged with President Pie) 
for the White House conference that took place on Sunday, 
haps in the evening. *° 

It is worth -observing that in these seeret arrange. 
Douglas appears to have been the only man of the senat 
mittee on territories taking any part, and that Philip P 
was the single member of the house committee who is menti 
Yet the probabilities are that others, not named and not pres: 
knew what was going on. In any such matter heavy wit 
sequences Douglas would have taken merely the lead, fortified as 
he was by Atchison’s approval and presence, to say nothing 
that of the others. 

While it is true that the details of any such meeting as 1 
which took place on Sunday, January 22, 1854, can never | 
exactly known, we need be in no great doubt as to its essential 
object in the light of such circumstances as ean be verified. Ri 
ferring to President Pierce on that Sunday, Jefferson D 
whose account can probably be trusted on this aspect of t 
matter, wrote: ‘‘When the bill had been fully explained t: 
its text, its intent, and its purpose, he, as anticipated, dec! 
his opinion in its favor, and the gentlemen left him wit 
assurance they came to obtain before testing the question of 1 
bill before the two Houses of Congress.’’* According 
Phillips’ statement, President Pierce met the committee ‘*in th 
library’’ of the White House. Douglas and Atchison, | 
driven there ahead of the others, were with the president. 
was struck,’’ wrote Phillips, ‘‘by the cold formality w! 
seemed to prevail. The subject was soon entered upon; but | 
do not propose to repeat what occurred, further than this: th 
President said, ‘Gentlemen, you are entering a serious under- 

20 Details of a more or less picturesque kind can be found in the ma 
fragment of Phillips’ autobiography. The writer has examined the Marcy 
for additional light, but without result. When the papers of Caleb Cushing 
of John C. Breckinridge become available to the investigator, perhaps 
questions now unanswerable will then be solved. 


21 Dixon, History of the Missouri com promise and its repeal, 458. 
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taking, and the ground should be well surveyed before the first 
step is taken.’ The result of this conference is found,’’ he 
added, ‘‘in the act, May 30, 1854.’ * 

The text of the revised Nebraska bill, submitted to the senate 
by Douglas on the following day, Monday, January 23, satisfied 
Senator Dixon, as is well enough known. Probably it also satis- 
fied Phillips. Both men were eager to obtain, by the doctrine of 
‘‘superseding’’ one law by another or otherwise, the abrogation 
of the famous eighth section of the act of 1820.°* But both men 
were better satisfied, it is reasonable to conclude, when Douglas, 
abandoning this peculiar doctrine on or about February 7, 
acknowledged that congress should not be permitted to intervene 
in either states or territories, so far as slavery was concerned, 
and put forward his last amendment to that effect on that day, 
thus making the old eighth section ‘‘inoperative and void.’’ The 
doubts of the democrats, particularly of the southern slave- 
holders, slowly but surely vanished as the great series of debates 
proceeded. And on May 30, with the approval of the administra- 
tion, the Missouri compromise had gone into the limbo of 
doctrinaire legislation, never to be revived. 

We obtain just a glimpse of Phillips’ thought on the subject 
in his autobiography, when he refers to his amendment as 
follows: ‘*When I made this proposition, I was well satisfied 
that slavery could never be established in the high latitude of 
those territories [7. e. Nebraska and Kansas}. I was actuated 
by what I then regarded as a theoretical right. If the bill had 
organized the territories without referring to the question of 
slavery, I should probably have said nothing. But in the form 
in which it was presented [7. e. on January 4], I regarded it as 

22 Autobiography in manuscript. 

23 Douglas argued that the eighth section of the Missouri act of 1820 had been 
‘“superseded’’ by the compromise measures of 1850. The novel and startling aspect 
of this doctrine of supersession, which Douglas advocated as early as January 23, 
was due to the fact that, so far as the writer can discover, no such doctrine had 
ever been suggested between the legislation of the compromise of 1850 and the 
Nebraska bill of January, 1854. The eighth section of the Missouri act of 1820 
remained, according to the usual opinion in 1850, undisturbed. Of course new 
legislation is not infrequently designed to supersede earlier laws. Douglas, however, 


soon abandoned his theory and felt forced by February 7 to go straight to the point 


and declare in so many words that the old section of 1820 was ‘‘inoperative and 
void.’’ 
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delusive. That this measure increased the slavery agitation and 
hastened the crisis of 1861 is very probable.”’ 

On Friday, February 10, there was printed in the Washing! 
Union what would appear to have been an inspired editorial iy 
that organ, well known to be in the closest touch with Presiden} 
Pierce and his cabinet. It was entitled ‘‘The administration ; 
the Nebraska question,’’ and a part of it read as follows: 
Without seeking to interfere with the action of Congress, the Pres 
has frankly and unreservedly expressed his conviction in favor of ¢} 



































principle of congressional non-intervention to all who have sought | 





opinions. As to the form of the proposition, he has not cared to inter 
pose his preference; but as to the substance of the proposition, he has 
consulted freely and anxiously. It is an entire mistake to suppos 

















the senators and representatives who have had the subject under t! 
charge have not sought the benefit of his consultations, and hav: 
secured the approval of his judgment in maturing a subject of so n 
moment. We make this remark with emphasis. . . . The bill, as pr 
posed to be amended by Mr. Douglas, declaring the Missouri Compromis 
inoperative and void, because it is inconsistent with the principles 
the Compromise of 1850, and securing to the inhabitants of the Territ 
the right to regulate the subject of slavery for themselves . . 
fail, when passed, to meet his ready approval. 
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Here was a reflection probably made by some one who k 
the facts concerning the Sunday session of January 22, tha 
‘*secret conclave’’ in which Philip Phillips had a part. We ca 
not say that he had with him on that occasion his written prop 
osition. It is reasonably clear, however, that he had alread: 
committed it to writing, probably, as he recalled, at Douglas’ 
request on the Thursday previous. And either he or Douglas 
may have used it as a basis for some discussion; but of this dis 
cussion there is no recorded trace. The publicity already given 
to Dixon’s amendment since the previous Monday would hav: 
made it an easy matter for President Pierce and the other men 
bers of the conference to discuss that too, had they so desired 
Neither Phillips’ nor Dixon’s respective propositions can | 
clearly differentiated in the language of the law. On that 
language both of them, it may plausibly be argued, probably left 
a trace. Only this thought does the writer wish to emphasize 
by way of conclusion: the seanty records left by Philip Phillips 
in manuscript or in print need leave no doubt that any careful 
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of his career in the thirty-third congress must throw a 
eht on the repeal of the Missouri compromise. Like many 


ip 


‘ther, known or unknown to history, he aided the process mak 
In the writer’s judgment, the repeal of the 


x for this result. 
ssouri compromise can not be ascribed to any single man. 


result of an historical process, the repeal was accomplished, 


verybody knows, in the spring of 1854. Such accomplish- 
uts in legislation as the repeal — whatever we may think of 
are rarely brought about without the active efforts and 


r)) 
i 


rnest codperation of many minds. 
Henry Barrett Learnep 


Wasuinoton, D. C. 











THE BEGINNINGS OF RAILROADS IN THE 
SOUTHWEST 


By the coming of the year 1830 the continued search for bette; 
cotton land had brought into the states of Alabama, Mississip) 
and Tennessee a population of more than eight hundred thou 
sand. The most pressing economic problem of these peop| 
was the transporting of their cotton to market. Up to this tim 
they had made use of the only practicable means of transporta 
tion available to them, the rivers; and the course of these rivers 
inevitably determined for them the selection of their markets 
To Mobile came all the products of southern Alabama broug)it 
down by the Tombigbee and the Alabama rivers and tli 
tributaries; to New Orleans came all the trade of that portio 
of Mississippi tributary to the Pearl river and of that part 
of Tennessee lying along the Tennessee and the Cumberland 
But none of these three states could be said to have 
common market. Northern Alabama turned its economic bac! 
on southern Alabama and traded with New Orleans over t 
long course of the Tennessee, the Ohio, and the Mississipy 
the extreme west of Tennessee found its market in Memphis: 
the western part of Mississippi traded with Natchez and Vicks 
burg. Each state was a house divided; in each state the hom 
market had a surpassing rival in New Orleans. 

The fear of New Orleans is the beginning of wisdom: this mig 
well be the text of any one who essays to write the economi 
history of the old south. Certainly in 1830 the outdistanced 
rivals of New Orleans were wise enough to recognize whom the) 
had need to fear. Baltimore, Charleston, Mobile, Memphis, 
Natchez, and Vicksburg were all engaged in making plans for 
the transfer to themselves of the trade that New Orleans 
possessed in the west. They planned to neutralize the rivers by 
the building of railroads. Baltimore had actually begun its 
road to Cincinnati; under the leadership of Hayne and Calhoun, 
Charleston was projecting a road to Louisville and Cincinnati 
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Mobile was clamoring for a road northward to the Tennessee 
that might bring to it the trade of north Alabama and perhaps 
of all west Tennessee; Memphis, Vicksburg, and Natchez were 
planning roads into the interior in order to secure the commerce 
that belonged to New Orleans almost as by birthright. Con- 
fronted by these sudden attacks on its commercial supremacy, 
New Orleans was far from sitting a passive victim. Realizing 
the inadequacy of the Mississippi as a means of transportation, 
that city, too, made its plans for a railroad. Out of such a 
maze of clashing ambitions as these came the beginnings of 
railroads in the southwest. 

The keystone in the transportation struggle in the old south- 
west was the Tuscumbia and Deeatur railroad begun in 1831 and 
finished in 1854." It was forty-five miles long and was built for 
the purpose of carrying freight around Muscle shoals in the 
Tennessee. The road was in fact a feeder for New Orleans, 
since boats were unable to get past the shoals except in ex- 
tremely high water.’ If Mobile could connect with this road — 
or with the Tennessee above it — it would be able to divert to 
itself all the trade not only of northern Alabama but of the 
Tennessee river region as well, since it would be a shorter route 
than the river way to New Orleans. The first thought of Mobile 
was for a canal connecting the Tennessee and the Coosa, but the 
expense of this project made it so hopeless that agitation was 
hegun fora railroad. In the session of 1835-1836 the Alabama 
legislature chartered the Mobile and Tennessee railroad and the 
hopes of Mobile rose high.* The preceding legislature had 
already chartered the Montgomery and West Point to the 
Georgia line, and the Alabama and Mississippi to the Pearl 
river region.” Both these roads, to the Tennessee and to the 
Pearl, had for their avowed object the tapping of the New 
Orleans trade and the business men of that city began to show 


1 Decatur Clarion, December 19, 1834. Quoted in the National Banner and Nash 
vile Whig, January 5, 1835. 

? Originally a canal had been planned around the shoals but this project failed 
for lack of means to finish its construction, although the United States gave to 
Alabama four hundred thousand acres of land to aid in the work. Alabama State 
Intelligencer (Tusealoosa), June 4, 1831. 

‘ Alabama State Intelligencer, April 13, 1831. 

* Southern Advocate (Huntsville, Alabama), January 5, 1836. 

5 Mobile Commercial Register, January 23, 1834. 
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signs of alarm. In Tennessee, however, plans were being made 
of a still more alarming character. 

In 1831 the Tennessee legislature had chartered a railroad 
from Memphis to Muscle shoals and this was rechartered in 1834 
under the name of the Mississippi and Atlantic railroad com- 
pany.® The name indicated the vaulting ambition of Memphis. 
Its plan was nothing less than to form a railroad connection 
with Charleston by building to Muscle shoals, utilizing the Tus- 
cumbia and Decatur for its full length, and extending it to meet 
the Georgia roads building sturdily west from Augusta-Ham 
burg. The newspapers of west Tennessee kept this project 
actively before the people and an internal improvement con- 
vention at Columbia in September, 1834, gave it public indorse- 
ment.’ The same convention indorsed the plan for a railroad 
from Memphis to Baltimore by way of Knoxville and Harpers 
Ferry and appointed a committee to ask congress for tli 
requisite funds for financing a survey. Major General E. P. 
Gaines of the United States army was the sponsor for both these 
ideas as well as for many others of an even more latitudinous 
nature, and it was due to his exertions that a United States 
engineer was detached to conduct the survey.* By the last ot! 
October he had finished both surveys and reported to Gaines 
that the 985 miles from Memphis to Baltimore might be bridged 
at the cost of twenty-five million dollars; the road to Charleston 
might cost thirty millions. This report was a tonic to the 
southwest, which handled imaginary millions with the same deft- 
ness that it did actual pennies and quite customarily without 
perceiving any essential difference between the two. It was 
proposed to ask the United States for a loan of ten millions; 
Virginia was to give ten millions, Tennessee an equal sum, and 
the remainder was to be raised by private subscriptions. 
General Gaines wrote open letters to the governors of the states 
through which the proposed lines were to pass and with this the 
southwest settled down into the comfortable conviction that the 

6 Southern Advocate, April 22, 1834. 


7 National Banner and Nashville Whig, September 24, 1834. Quoted from the 
Columbia Observer. 


8 Ibid., September 24, 1834. Quoted from the Jackson (Tennessee) Truth Tell 
9 New Orleans Bulletin, October 24, 1834. 
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roads were as good as built.*° In 1836 the Tennessee portion of 


the road to Baltimore was chartered under the name of the 
\Middle and East Tennessee."' If either of these roads were 
built the trade of Tennessee would be lost to New Orleans. That 
city had already begun to bestir itself. 

It found an ally in Nashville. The glorification of Memphis 
would mean a corresponding decrease in the importance of Nash- 
ville and it had little more to hope for from Mobile than from 
Memphis. Consequently Nashville threw cold water vigorously 
on the plans of both cities. The Nashville Whig declared the 
\lemphis-Charleston project ‘‘hopeless and visionary’’ and 
waged a war of fierce invective with the Memphis Gazette and 
the Tuscumbia North Alabamian.’* Nashville had recently 
weleomed a move from Louisville for a railroad connection with 
that place, but this hope died when the Kentucky legislature 
chartered a macadam road instead of a railroad between the two 
cities."* Thus disappointed, Nashville turned a willing ear to 
the persuasions of New Orleans. 

Early in December, 1834, a mass meeting had been held in 
New Orleans to initiate agitation for a railroad to Nashville and 
from this time on the newspapers of the two cities gave plentiful 
publicity to the idea in their every issue. The plan was to have 
the road cross Mississippi west of the Pearl river, cross the 
Tennessee at Colbert’s ferry near the old crossing of the Natchez 
trace, run through the northwest corner of Alabama, and termi- 
nate on the Cumberland at Nashville. By connecting with the 
Tennessee river and with the Tuscumbia and Decatur it would 
bring by a direct route to New Orleans the trade that now went 
thither over the long, roundabout courses of the rivers. No road 
to Memphis or Mobile could possibly compete with such a road 
as this. A company was organized, petitions were sent to the 
four states asking for charters, an engineer was secured from 
the new Louisville and Lexington, and by the summer of 1835 
four groups of surveyors were at work laying out the route.’* 

10 National Banner and Nashville Whig, October 6, 1834. These letters are to be 
found in the contemporary numbers of the National Intelligencer (Washington, D. C 

11 Jbid., February 22, 1836. 

12 Ibid., October 6, November 7, 1834. 


13 [bid., November 3, 1834. 
14]bid., January 2, 1835. 
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In the spring of 1835 Louisiana granted a charter.” A little 
later Alabama, after much-divided counsels, took similar action. 
stipulating that the Tennessee should not be crossed higher up 
than Waterloo. In May the company sent out an address to the 
people of the different states asking their support. The road 
would be completed, it said, in five years at a cost of six millions, 
Trains would run over it at a speed of more than ten miles an 
hour.’® On the thirtieth of May subscription books were opened 
in the principal cities and in January, 1836, the Tennessee legis- 
lature granted a charter.'* The company had already begun 
building north from New Orleans to the state line, had laid out 
a manufacturing town on the Tangipbro, and had bought $500,- 
000 worth of materials.“ It seemed that only a charter from 
Mississippi was needed to insure success. 

But the Mississippi legislature proved recalcitrant and this 
spelled disaster for the road. The New Orleans and Nashville 
had asked for a right of way west of the Pearl river and if this 
were granted it would be at the expense of the river cities, 
Natehez and Vicksburg, through which the trade of west Missis 
sippl was accustomed to go. In this emergency the cities made 
common cause against the common enemy and their representa 
tives in the legislature opposed the granting of the charter. 
Moreover, the river cities were building railroads of their own 
into the Pearl river territory; Vicksburg was building toward 
Jackson with the expectation of connecting there with the rail- 
road to Mobile; Natchez was building toward the Pearl at Can- 
ton. Both these roads were applying for charters in the session 
of 1836.°° The application of the New Orleans and Nashville for 
a charter locating the road west of the Pearl brought on a fight 
for the control of the west Mississippi trade, and New Orleans 
lost. The river cities received the charters they asked for but 
the legislature adjourned without granting the petition of th 
New Orleans and Nashville. The senate voted to grant the right 
of way west of the Pearl but the house insisted that it be east 


15 New Orleans Bulletin, January 2, 1835. 
us Southern Advocate, May 19, 1835. 

17 National Banner and Nashville Whig, January 20, 1836. 
18 Jbid., December 12, 1836. 

19 Mississippi Free Trader (Natchez), December 8, 1836. 
20 Jbid., February 19, March 4, 1836. 
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of the Pearl and the two were unable to come to any agree- 
ment.” There was nothing to be done but to wait for the next 
session and in the meantime to try to overcome the hostility of 
the river cities. Fortunately for New Orleans, the alliance of 
the river cities was a precarious one; they distrusted New 
Orleans less than they did each other. At Natchez the influential 


21 Mississippi Free Trader, February 26, 1836. 
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Free Trader espoused the cause of New Orleans, bringing for. 
ward a plan for the union of the New Orleans road and thy 
Natchez line. The defection of Natchez was decisive and 
January, 1837, the legislature granted the charter permitti 
the New Orleans and Nashville to locate its line west ot 
Pearl.” 

With the granting of this charter the way seemed clear 
a gigantic struggle over the trade of the entire southwest: 
both the Mobile and the Memphis interests had been bus) 
the Mississippi and Atlantic was being graded from Memphis 
to La Grange.** But it was now the year 1837 and the mone 
panic brought all railroading in the southwest to a sudden clos: 
In March, 1837, the New Orleans and Nashville, at the end ; 
its resources and despairing of aid from the legislatures 
suspended its operations and discharged its employees. Mobil 
gave up all hope as it became impossible to collect subscriptions, 
and when a railroad convention was finally held in Huntsville 
September, 1838, did not even send delegates.* In Tennesse: 
there were similar conditions. The governor ealled the legis: 
ture in special session but in his message he made no allusion t 
the railroads —the first omission of the subject in five vears 
An internal improvement convention held in May at Nashvill 
stormily debated the question of the railroads but adjour 
without making specific recommendations.” What made 
confusion worse in Tennessee was that a state bank had be 
created for the purpose of helping to finance the railroads and 
it had been grossly mismanaged.** Alabama and Mississippi 
had also extended state aid to their railroads and now in th 
financial crisis they were unable to meet their obligations. T 
three states had a total debt of twenty-five millions. T 
could give no more aid; their best efforts were needed to s 
themselves. 

In this manner the panic of 1837 brought an end to the most 
ambitious railroad schemes of the southwest. Yet the decad 
was not altogether barren of results; some of the smaller plans 

22 Mississippi Free Trader, January 19, 1837; Mobile Commercial I 
January 30, 1837. 


23 National Banner and Nashville Whig, February 6, 1837. 


24 Mobile Commercial Register, March 23, 1837, Oetober 1, 1838. 
25 National Banner and Nashville Whig, March 24, May 19, 1837. 
26 Daily Republican Banner (Nashville), October 9, 1839. 
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had prospered. In Mississippi, Natchez had built twenty-five 
miles along the Natchez trace to Washington, the old eapital.*’ 
Vicksburg had built an equal distance toward Jackson. This 
was something, at any rate, with which to begin the new decade, 
although the other companies had contented themselves 
with securing banking privileges and issuing worthless paper 
money. In Tennessee the only thing accomplished was the 
grading of the Memphis road for forty miles toward La Grange. 
Alabama had its well-built Tuscumbia and Decatur of forty-five 
miles —a valuable road whether it was ever extended or not. 
In Louisiana fifty-eight miles had been built, of which over 
twenty belonged to the New Orleans and Nashville. 

The following table shows the condition of the railroads in 
the southwest on January 1, 1840.*° 


Course 


Locomotive 


| 
Hiwassee wut Knoxville to Georgia 
Memphis and La Grange Memphis to La Grange 
Somerville branch M. and L. to Somerville 
Mississippi Natchez to Canton 
Vicksburg and Jackson Vicksburg to Jackson 
Jackson and Brandon Jackson to Brandon 
Raymond iV. and J. to Raymond 
Grand Gulf and Port Gibson|Grand Gulf to Port Gibson 
Montgomery and West Point |Montgomery to West Point 
Selma and Tennessee Selma to Gunter’s Landing 
Wetumpka and Coosa Wetumpka to Fort Williams 
Cahawba and Marion Cahawba to Marion 27 


~é 


Linden and Demopolis Linden to Demopolis 22 


Mobile and Cedar Point Mobile to Cedar Point 1837 26 7) 1 
Tuseumbia and Decatur Tuseumbia to Deeatur 1834 16 16 2 








The importance of the decade 1830-1840 lies not so much in 
what it did as in what it intended to do. It outlined the rail- 
road program for the next two deeades and there was hardly a 
railroad built in the southwest before the civil war that was 
not projected during this earlier period. The rivalries of 1830 


27 Mississippi Free Trader, August 1, 1839. 

28 Mobile Commercial Register, March 24, 1837; Mississippi Free Trader, January 
12, 1839. 

29 American railroad journal, 5:344. The Selma and Tennessee was all that was 
left of the original Mobile and Tennessee project. The Wetumpka and Coosa was 
designed to build around the shoals in the Coosa and thus to aid in the transporta 
tion to Mobile. 
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were also the rivalries of 1850. During the next two decades 
the fight for commerce went merrily on between New Orleans 
and the other southern cities, widening into a contest for the 
trade of the west and even of the Pacific as well. This early 
period initiated the method of railroad-building that was to con 
tinue in use long after. Southern railroads were to be built 
with southern money and for this reason public sentiment had 
to be constantly aroused. The favorite instrument was the con- 
vention and thousands of these were held in the south in the 
thirty years immediately preceding the civil war. The local 
press was utilized and it is from the newspapers, indeed, that 
the story of the railroads is to be most readily gathered. This 
decade, too, was prophetic of the defects that were to make 
themselves felt in the building of the southern roads for the next 
twenty years. The different lines were of different gauges, the 
material equipment was flimsy, the grades were heavy, and 
great reliance was placed on inclined planes. Railroads were 
looked upon as auxiliaries to the rivers rather than as main lines 
of transportation. Finally, this decade brought into public 
prominence the promoters who were to be most responsible for 
the building of the southern roads — Hines of Tennessee, Wood 
ruf of Louisiana, Calhoun of Georgia, and Gadsden, whose home, 
indeed, was in Charleston but whose indomitable perseverance 
and business acumen were to make themselves felt throughout 
the entire south. 

R. S. Correritn 
University or LovIsvILLe 
LovisviLLe, Kentucky 











THE POLICY OF ALBANY AND ENGLISH WESTWARD 
EXPANSION 


Of all the communities in colonial America none exerted a 
larger influence upon matters of general concern than the fur- 
trading post of Albany. Few though such matters were, they 
were none the less important. With the rise of the French 
power in America all the colonies were confronted with questions 
of French expansion, Indian relations, and the extension of Eng- 
lish influence into the west. The well-known congress held at 
Albany in 1754 to consider these very questions was but the last 
of a series of intercolonial conferences held for the same purpose 
and at the same place. Situated as it was on the remote frontier 
of the province of New York, its very existence bound up with 
a single interest, that of the fur trade, a Dutch community in 
the midst of a province ruled by England but already cosmo- 
politan, Albany seemed to possess all the characteristics making 
for provincialism and isolation; and yet this village of a few 
hundred souls on the banks of the Hudson was for three quarters 
of a century the diplomatic center of British North America. 

That it was so was due partly to its unique geographical 
position, partly to the character of its political relationships. 
Albany was situated at the intersection of two of the most im- 
portant lines of communication on the continent. Northward 
ran the route through the upper Hudson and Lake Champlain 
to Canada, the inevitable path of invasion in either direction. 
Westward through the Mohawk valley stretched the route to the 
lakes and the Mississippi basin, the easiest natural route to the 
interior between the St. Lawrence waterway and the southern 
end of the Appalachian mountain chain. 

(Juite as important in determining the policy and the interests 
of Albany was its long-standing alliance with the Iroquois con- 
federacy or Five nations. Through the power derived from its 
organization, the genius of its leaders, and above all because of 
the arms purchased at Albany, that confederation had imposed 
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its hegemony upon the Indian tribes of half the continent, a 
its war parties roamed the Indian trails eastward into Ma 
westward to the Mississippi, southward to the Carolinas, and 
northward far into Canada. Though claimed by the Englis 
governors of New York as subjects, the Lroquois were in realit 
during the last half of the seventeenth century what they proud 
asserted themselves to be, the subjects of no master, but 
independent power in America, equal in fighting strength 
either the French or the English, and able to incline the balane 
of power in one direction or the other.’ But since the continuane 
and extension of their power depended upon their securing 
ready supply of arms and ammunition, they maintained a firm 
alliance with the Dutch traders of Albany, and in turn 
traders of Albany became the sponsors for the good behavior 
of the Iroquois toward other English communities, and to som 
extent the aiders and abettors of their designs against their 
enemies, whether Indian or French. 

The later policy of the Albany traders was largely influenced 
by trade methods developed during the period of Dutch rule. 
From the first the center of the Indian trade was at Fort Orange, 
built where Albany now stands, whither the tribes of the unne: 
Hudson and above all the Iroquois brought their furs. Her 
for a time the situation was complicated by the conflicting claims 
of the West India company and the proprietors of the colony 
Rensselaerswyck ; but through the vigorous action of Stuyvesant, 
the last Dutch governor, a modus vivendi was concluded, 
which the company held the fort and the settlement immediate! 
about it, which Stuyvesant organized as the village of Bevei 
wyck, while the rest of the settlement, which was practical! 
coterminous, was left under the jurisdiction of the Rensselaers 
and their agents. From this time the former rivalry largel 
ceased, and in important matters the two communities acted t 
gether in their dealings with the Indians and the development o! 
a trade policy.’ 

1 Cadwallader Colden, The history of the five Indian nations of Canada 
dependent on the province of New York in America, and are a barrier bet 
English and the French in that part of the world (New York, 1904), 1:69; 
Armand de Lom d’Aree, baron de Lahontan, New voyages to North-America (1 
1735), 1:24. 

2 Herbert L. Osgood, The American colonies in the seventeenth centu 
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The trade methods of the settlement, as developed in the last 
vears of Dutch rule, continued substantially unaltered well into 
the eighteenth century. The most noteworthy feature was the 
tendeney to restrict trade to the settlement and to discourage 
the development of a class of wandering traders like the 
roureurs de bois. Among the numerous laws of New Nether- 
land governing the fur trade, one only, and that dating from 
1652, prohibited going to the Mohawk and Seneca country with 
eoods. Other and later regulations speak of ‘‘runners’’ and 
‘‘hrokers,’’ and from the laws and other documents it is clear 
that the practice of the traders at Fort Orange was to hire 
brokers, usually Indians, to go into the woods about the settle- 
ment and waylay the Indians coming in with their furs. Once 
a broker had secured possession of an Indian, the Indian was 
conducted to the house of the broker’s employer and there was 
foreed to sell his furs for what the trader would pay.* The 
abuses of this system resulted in an attempt, apparently not 
wholly suecessful, to restrict the trade to the confines of the 
settlement. Posts were set up beyond which traders were for- 
hidden to go, and it even became necessary to forbid lounging 
about these posts to waylay the Indians.®° Nothing appears in 
these later ordinances about going to the Indian country to 
trade, whence it may be inferred that the practice was at least 
uncommon, aud that already it was the policy of the traders not 
to go out after the trade, but to take what came to them. 

As a corollary of this policy the Albany traders vigorously 
opposed the establishment of any settlements that might in- 
tercept the trade coming to Albany. When a settlement was 
projected at Schenectady, the protests of Albany were so 
successful that the settlement was permitted only on condition 
that the settlers would pledge themselves not to engage in the 
York, 1904-1907), 2:115-117; John R. Brodhead, History of the state of New York 
New York, 1853), 1:140 ff., passim. The documents will be found in Docwments 
relative to the colonial history of the state of New-York, edited by Edmund B. 
O'Callaghan (Albany, 1853-1887), 14:89 ff., passim. 

Laws and ordinances of New Netherland, 1638-1678, edited by Edmund B. 
O'Callaghan (Albany, 1868), 137. 

* Jhid., 190, 366, 378, 381, 383-384, 394; Documents relative to the colonial history 
of New-York (O’Callaghan, ed), 13:39, 185-186; 14:92. 

° Laws of New Netherland (O’Callaghan, ed.), 425-42 


7; Documents relative to 
olonial history of New-York (O’Callaghan, ed.), 13:175. 
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Indian trade; and when, shortly after this, the English t 
Fort Orange, one of the terms of the agreement made on th 
occasion was ‘‘that the former order forbidding the Inhabitan: 
of Schonectade to trade with the Indians for Beaver . 
strictly observed.’’® The matter continued to give trouble, fo) 
the order was renewed by Andros as late as 1687.’ In fact thi 
opposition to the establishment of any settlement that mig 
interfere with Albany’s monopoly of the fur trade was not ove: 
come until the building of Oswego in 1727. 

Perhaps the most important reason for this restrictive trad 
policy was the absence of serious competition. To the Englis 
who were the chief rivals of the Dutch, the trade of the uppe: 
Hudson was inaccessible. The assertion by Massachusetts Ba 
in 1659 of a claim to the region north of Fort Orange 
preliminary to the development of the Indian trade there, thoug 
it alarmed the Dutch, did not result in action.*« The French wer 
more favorably situated, and as early as 1635 had traded wit! 
the Onondaga; but the persistent enmity of the Iroquois 
frequent wars between them and the French prevented 
French from being dangerous competitors.° 


Thus until 1664 the Fort Orange community was free to devot 
itself to trade and was singularly untroubled by political pro! 
lems. In the wars of the French and the Iroquois the Dut 
assumed a position of neutrality, continuing to furnish the | 
dians with arms, but ransoming French prisoners who fell i 
their hands. The odds seemed altogether in favor of the lh 
quois, so that it was the opinion of Stuyvesant that unless | 


French government gave Canada more vigorous support it was 
in great danger of destruction."” The good understanding of t 
Dutch with the Iroquois was largely confined to the Mohawk 
tribe, the easternmost of the Five nations. Intercourse with t 


6 Documents relative to the colonial history of New-York (O’Callaghan, 
13:215, 219, 244, 253; 14:559; Laws of New Netherland (O’Callaghan, ed.), 442-4 

7 Documents relative to the colonial history of New-York (O’Callaghan, 
13 :533. 

8 Brodhead, History of the state of New York, 1:654-655, 671-672; Art! 
Buffinton, ‘‘ New England and the western fur-trade, 1629-1€75,’’ in Publicat 
the Colonial society of Massachusetts, 18:176 ff. 

9 Narratives of New Netherland, 1609-1664, edited by J. Franklin Ja 
(Original narratives of early American history — New York, 1909), 149. 

10 Documents relative to the colonial history of New-York (O’Callaghan, 
13:205. 
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other tribes of the confederacy was intermittent and knowledge 
of their political relations was fragmentary. Governor Stuyve- 
sant, on one occasion, in presenting the Seneca with a keg of pow- 
der, actually admonished them not to use it against the Mo- 
hawk." This indifference to political questions coupled with 
an intense absorption in the maintenance of trade monopoly 
long continued to be characteristic of a majority of the traders 
of Albany. 

The year 1664 brought a vast change in the complexion of 
affairs, ending the isolation of Albany and inaugurating a period 
of greater competition. Fort Orange with the rest of New 
Netherland passed into the possession of the English and re 
ceived an English garrison. In that same year the French 
crown assumed a far larger measure of control over Canada, 
which now felt the revivifying effects of the genius of Colbert. 
As a result the Albany community soon became involved, not of 
choice but of necessity, in an intricate diplomatic struggle in 
which the destinies of a continent were at stake. The chief 
parties to the struggle were the French, the English, and the 
Five nations. Albany was the point where these conflicting in- 
terests focused; it became the center of negotiation, plot, and 
intrigue. To the English Albany became an all-important out- 
work against the French, the bulwark and frontier of all the 
colonies. To the French it stood as a rival for control of the 
fur trade, for English influence over the Iroquois, and for Eng- 
lish control of a desired ice-free outlet down the Hudson to the 
sea. To the Iroquois Albany was an economic necessity, the 
source of supply of firearms which enabled them to achieve and 
maintain mastery over all the Indian nations east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the Ohio. It is questionable whether the 
Albanians themselves, with a few exceptions, ever grasped the 
importance of their position. To them the chief question con- 
tinued to be the prosperity of the fur trade, but their policy, 
played upon as it was by so many divergent and conflicting in- 
terests, could not but have an important bearing upon the future 
of the continent. 

11 Documents relative to the colonial history of New-York (O’Callaghan, ed.), 
13:185. The Dutch ealled all the four western tribes of the Five nations Seneca. 
See Handbook of American Indians north of Mexico, edited by Frederick W. Hodge 


(Smithsonian institution, Bureau of American ethnology, Bulletin 30 — Washington, 
1907), part 2, p. 503. 
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Seemingly the situation was a very complex one, but in reality 
it can be reduced to very simple terms. The decisive factor was 
the control of the west, by which is meant primarily the country 
around the Great lakes; for the interest common to all parties 
was the fur trade, and the lake country was the chief source of 
supply. Here lay hunting grounds of the western tribes, who 
took their furs to Montreal or sold them at Michilimackinae and 
other French posts in the region; here also the Lroquois killed 
the beaver which they sold at Albany for clothing, ornaments, 
rum, but above all for firearms with which to prosecute their 
designs.'* The western tribes who supplied the French could not 
without French support stand against the Iroquois, and subjuga- 
tion of those tribes by the Iroquois, or an alliance between the 
two, meant the diverting of their trade to Albany; hence the 
strenuous efforts of the clearest headed among the rulers of 
Canada, men like Talon, Frontenac, and Calliéres, to subjugate 
or destroy the Iroquois and to build up and maintain the in- 
fluence of France in the interior; hence also the opportunity 
of Albany, by supporting the Iroquois in their wars with the 
western tribes, or in negotiations for a friendly understanding, 
to turn the stream of furs from the western country from 
Montreal to Albany and to supplant French influence by English 
throughout the whole interior. 

That the Albany traders failed to make the most of their 
opportunities is the opinion of not a few contemporary writers. 
‘“‘To their Seandalous & Unpatriot Conduct,’’ wrote Peter 
Wraxall in 1754, ‘‘has in a great measure been owing that Prog 
ress of the French on this Continent, w" I fear is now come to 
so formidable a heigth as not to be repeled.’’** In considering 
this failure two facts must be kept in mind. In the first place, 
the community remained Dutch. ‘‘They are all Dutch at 
Albany,’’ wrote Governor Clinton as late as 1745."* Being 
Dutch, Albany did not share the rising national enmity of the 

12On the lake country as the principal source of supply for the fur trade, see 
Documents relative to the colonial history of New-York (O’Callaghan, ed.), 9:65, 80. 

13 Peter Wraxall, An abridgment of the Indian affairs contained in four folio 
volumes, transacted in the colony of New York, from the year 1678 to the year 17 
edited by Charles H. MeIlwain (Harvard historical studies, volume 21— New York 
1915), 132, note 1. 


14 Documents relative to the colonial history of New-York (O’Callaghan, ed 
6:286. 
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nelish for the French or the ambitions of English governors 
the province to advance the interests of the British empire 

America. The most striking feature of Albany policy was 
ts prevailingly economic character and the small extent to which 

as governed by political considerations. Wraxall’s opinion 
that the Dutch of Albany & the adjacent Country have ever 
ade an imediate temporary Interest their only rule,’’ while 
arsh, is not unjust." That the policy of Albany in most in- 
tances was to the immediate pecuniary advantage of the traders 
‘annot be gainsaid. Whether a more farsighted policy would 
ot in the long run have been more profitable financially, as 
reoned by Colden, is incapable of proof either way. In any 
se, from a political standpoint, the policy of Albany was 
frequently detrimental to the best interests of the British em- 
jive, of the neighboring English colonies, and even of the rest 
' the province of New York. 

The other factor of supreme importance in determining the 
noliev of Albany was its relations with the Five nations. Trade 

ith them was the basis of Albany’s prosperity, and the very 

xistence of Albany depended upon preserving friendship with 

them. Henee Albany policy could not at any time diverge 
videly from that of its Indian allies. Thus it was diffieult for 
the Albany traders to favor a policy of sending out traders into 
the west as long as the Iroquois preferred to play the part 
of middlemen, themselves carrying English rum and blankets 
to the western tribes. Hence also the fact that so often 
the French — naturally, but probably incorrectly — attributed 
to Albany instigation the various attempts of the Iroquois either 
to subjugate the western tribes or to make peace with them for 
the sake of getting their trade. So also, the much-condemned 
poliey of neutrality between Albany and Canada was primarily 
an Irequois policy which Albany adopted. 

Before the English conquest the Dutch traders of Fort Orange 
had been content with a trade policy, paying little or no atten- 
tion to the political problems which were connected with trade. 
Such a policy could not be maintained, and from the time when 
Albany passed under English control to the beginning of the 
° Wraxall, Abridgment of the Indian affairs (McIlwain, ed.), 152, note 1. See 


so The letters and papers of Cadwallader Colden, 1730-1742 (Collections of the Neu 
historical society for the year 1918 — New York, 1919), 260. 
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last French war Albany policy passed through three distinet 
phases. In the twenty years following the conquest, without 
making any essential changes in their trade policy, the Albanians 
learned the necessity of considering the political situation also 
and aequired a wider horizon of knowledge. Following this 
comes a period of intense rivalry with the French, when th. 
traders of Albany reached out for control of the western fur 
trade and joined the New England colonies in an attempt to 
conquer Canada. After the failure of this ambitious program 
Albany adopted the policy of neutrality and trade with Canada 
which writers like Colden and Wraxall thought of as the typical 
Albany policy and so bitterly condemned. In this last period, 
however, especially in the long period of peace following Quee: 
Anne’s war, Albany ceased to have a single policy and lost some 
of its importance as a trade and political center. Some traders 
sought, the lakes, where they competed with the French for the 
trade of the western tribes, while others continued the trade 
with Canada. The interests of these two groups were not the 
same, and Albany policy lost its former unity. 

Before a sketch of the main features of these periods is 
attempted, it is necessary to explain the exact nature and extent 
of Albany influence and the machinery by which it was exercised 
and maintained. In the days of Dutch rule control over the fur 
trade and Indian relations was normally exercised by the local 
board of magistrates, known collectively as commissaries, al- 
though matters of special importance were referred to the 
governor and the council at New Amsterdam. These com 
missaries were appointed by the governor from a list submitted 
by the outgoing board.’® This system was continued, at least 
in outline, until Albany was made a city in 1686. Under the new 
city charter control of these matters was vested in the common 
council of mayor, aldermen, and assistants. As aldermen and 
assistants were elected by the inhabitants of Albany possessing 
the franchise, nearly all of whom were Indian traders, contro! 
over matters of concern not merely to Albany and the province 
of New York, but to all the English colonies on the continent, 
centered in a small group of men possessing special knowledge, 


16 See Wraxall, Abridgment of the Indian affairs, 48, note 1, and MeTlwain, | 
troduction to ibid., liv ff; also Letters and papers of Cadwallader Colden, 
1742, p. 260. 
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it is true, but possessing also a vested interest in the trade and 
traditions of a self-regarding policy.'" While there were at 
loast three instances of governors naming certain men to control 
Indian relations in order better to insure the carrying out of 
their own ideas, in every case until Clinton’s appointment of 
William Johnson Indian relations were under the care of Albany 
men.” 

It was the board of Indian commissioners which conducted 
negotiations with the Indians and looked after Indian relations 
venerally ; it reported to the governor of the province, who was 
officially charged with the oversight of such matters. The 
dependence of the governor upon the board and its secretary, 
who was also town clerk of Albany, was great. He was depen- 
dent always for information, which was given in a form colored 
by Albany interests and prejudices; dependent often for a 
policy, since many of the governors had no policy of their own 
and left the management of Indian affairs almost wholly in 
the hands of the commissioners; and dependent also for 
aid in carrying out any policy of his own. In ease the policy 
of the governor was not favored by the commissioners, the 
chances of its suecess were small, for the governor seldom had 
any trustworthy means of communicating with the Indians ex- 
cept through them. While the governor oceasionally distributed 
presents to the Indians, trade relations were all with the traders, 
some of the most influential of whom were sure to be on the 
hoard. Governors came and went, reflecting temporarily the 
policy or lack of policy of the British government, or developing 
one of their own; but the one constant factor in British Indian 
poliey was the policy of Albany. 

The outstanding feature of the years following the English 
conquest was the rise of French hostility and French competi- 
tion in the fur trade. The program of Colbert and Talon in- 
cluded not only the effective occupation of the west for France, 
but also the extermination of the Iroquois and the acquisition, 
by purchase or otherwise, of an ice-free outlet down the Hudson 


17 Colonial laws of New York from the year 1664 to the revolution (Albany, 1894 
1896), 1:195 ff. 
18 Documents relative to the colonial history of New-York (O'Callaghan, ed.), 
363, 365; Wraxall, Abridgment of the Indian affairs (MelIlwain, ed.), 132; see 
also tbid., 212, for an instance of the appointment of an entire new board of Indian 
commissioners in 1738, 
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to the sea.’® Suecess in such a program would have give 
France a monopoly of the fur trade and the importance ’o; 
Albany would have declined. The Albanians were first made 
aware of their peril when in February, 1666, a force of severa| 
hundred French and Indians, sent to chastise the Mohawk, 
appeared near Schenectady.” Later in that same year war 
broke out between France and England, and the English gover 

ment urged upon the northern colonies an attack upon Canad 

After failing to secure the codperation of the New England 
colonies in such an attack, Governor Nicolls of New York fel] 
in with the Albany policy of arrauging peace between the French 
and the Mohawk, ‘‘such as may bring in beaver to Albany,”’ at 
the same time laboring to convince the Dutch traders that tly 
French were grasping at the whole fur trade. Peace was accord 
ingly arranged, but the effect of the whole episode upon thie 
traders of Albany was to change their attitude toward tly 
French from one of friendly neutrality to one of hostility.’ 
Thus at the time of the Dutch reconquest in 1673 we find th 
magistrates of Albany complaining of ‘‘the designs and under 
takings of our enemies the French,’’ a complaint they certain) 
would not have made ten years before.” 

From this time the situation in its broad outlines did not 
change. The French extended their occupation of the west, but 
they failed to subdue the Iroquois, then at the zenith of their 
power, and they could not persuade the Stuart kings, so com- 
plaisant in other respects, to cede them the province of Nev 
York. Henceforth the western fur trade was divided betwee: 
Albany and Montreal in varying proportions, but only at rar 
intervals did the traders of Albany challenge the French for the 
political control of the west. 

In their competition for the fur trade the Albany traders had 
one advantage which never ceased to embarrass the French. 
That was the greater cheapness of English goods. The staples 
of the trade were guns and powder, rum or brandy, and various 


19 Thomas Chapais, Jean Talon intendant de la Nouvelle-France (Quebec, 1° 
116 ff., 345 ff.; Documents relative to the colonial history of New-York (O’Calla 
ed.), 9:25, 30, 57, 60, 66, 72. 

20 Tbid., 3:118. 

21 Jbid., 120, 121, 137, 138-142, 146-148, 

22 Thid., 2:594. 
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kinds of woolens used by the Indians for blankets and clothing. 
\ccording to all accounts the advantage in favor of English 

ods at all times was very great. A table of relative prices 

mpiled about 1689 shows that the English were paying from 
‘wo to four times as much for furs as were the French. Col- 
den’s monumental report on the fur trade of 1724 bears witness 
to the same general fact. The only notable exception through- 
out the whole period of French competition was that in the years 
following Queen Anne’s war French powder was cheaper and 
better’ We have here perhaps the principal reason why Eng- 
land outdistaneed its competitors in the race for commercial 
supremaey despite the superior political position which they 
often enjoyed. 

Another advantage of the Albany traders resulted from the 
confliet of policies in Canada. Men like La Salle and Frontenae 
desired the largest extension of French influence regardless of 
the means, and therefore favored the coureurs de bois, who un- 
doubtedly did much to gain for France the trade of the western 
tribes. But there was another party, to which, because of its 
objection to the sale of brandy to the Indians and to the dis- 
orderly lives of the coureurs, the strong clerical interests of 
Canada lent their support; this party favored confining the 
trade to Montreal, where it could be more effectively regulated, 
‘thereby leaving the missionaries as the only representatives of 
France among the western tribes. As this party frequently 
secured the ear of the French government, a vacillating policy 
resulted, which would have given the traders of Albany, had 
they availed themselves of it, no little advantage over their 
l’rench rivals.** 


In the twenty years succeeding the English conquest, how- 


23 Documents relative to the colonial history of New-York (O’Callaghan, ed.), 
633, 728; 9:84, 408. See also The documentary history of the state of New-York, 
edited by Edmund B, O’Callaghan (Albany, 1849), 1:444. A statement of Charlevoix 
will be found in MelIlwain, Introduction to Wraxall, Abridgment of the Indian 
affairs, xliv, note 1. See also the valuable article of Benjamin Sulte, ‘‘ Le commerce 
de France avee le Canada avant 1760,’’ in Proceedings and transactions of the Royal 
society of Canada, second series, volume 12, section 1, p. 45 ff. 

*4Ida A. Johnson, The Michigan fur trade (Lansing, 1919), 4-6, 25-29; Jesuit 
clations and allied documents. Travels and explorations of the Jesuit missionaries 
| New France, 1610-1701, edited by Reuben G. Thwaites (Cleveland, 1896-1901), 
65: 272, note 37. 
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ever, it continued to be the policy of the Albany traders to » 
strict trade to the settlement and, what is more, to enfore 

monopoly of the trade in favor of Albany. The exact date whey 
this monopoly was obtained is uncertain, but it was legally re 
ognized as early as 1676 and was reaffirmed in the most co 
plete manner in the charter of 1686.°° Documents of the peri 
show that trade methods were unchanged. Danckaerts, 

visited Albany in 1680, describes it as a small, palisaded villag 
of eighty or ninety houses lying against the hill whieh ris 


{ 
TT 
‘ 


sharply from the river and on which the eapitol now stan 
At the entrance of the town were built trading houses in whi 


the Indians lodged when in the midsummer months they brought 
in their furs for sale.” Thus it appears that trade was sti 

carried on mainly, if not wholly, in the settlement. Nowhere d 

we hear of wandering traders like the coureurs de bois, nowher 
the suggestion of a trade policy different from that of the period 
of Dutch control. 

With their trade monopoly and the advantages of cheaper 
goods and a more settled policy, the traders of Albany were j 
a position to challenge the French for control of the weste: 
fur trade, to strike for a monopoly of the trade not merely ot 
a province but of a continent. Success in such a policy would 
carry with it almost inevitably the destruction of French powe1 
in America and the consequent extension of English power over 
all the northern part of the continent. Such a policy demanded 
imagination, boldness, insight, and it involved no ineonsiderab\ 
risks. The stolid Dutch burghers of Albany possessed neither 


the capacity for imagination nor the gambler’s propensity for 
taking large risks, which would have enabled them to initiat 
and carry out such a policy.” 


Nevertheless, in the years following the English conquest the 
competition of Albany began to alarm the French. Some of 


I 

25 Documents relative to the colonial history of New-York (O'Callaghan, « 
13:532; New York colonial manuscripts, in the New York state library at Al! 
27:144, 175; Colonial laws of New York, 1:210-211. 

26 Journal of Jasper Danckaerts, 1679-1680, edited by Bartlett B. James a: 
Franklin Jameson (Original narratives of carly American history—New \Y 
(Albany, 1910), 1:146, 386. 

27See William Cunningham, An esscy on western civilization in its e 
aspects (Mediaeval and modern times —Cambridge, 1898-1900), 212, 217, f 
similar criticism upon Dutch colonial policy in general. 
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the trade of the western tribes began to find its way to Albany, 
partly through the Iroquois, partly through renegade coureurs 
Je bois, who, fearing to return to Montreal, carried their furs 
thither. Practically all our evidence on this point comes from 
’'yeneh sourees, for the records of the New York Indian com- 
missioners do not begin until 1679, and the English governors 
| their scanty correspondence make no mention of it.’ 

The first French complaint of English competition in the west 
dates from 1670, when, according to the French account, the 
lroquois sent a mission to make peace with the Ottawa, which 
told the latter of the low prices of goods at Albany and offered 
to accompany them thither the following spring. The intrigue 
was thwarted by means well known to the French and was one 
of the principal incentives to the building, in 1673, of Fort 
l'rontenae, which was intended not only to prevent intercourse 
hetween the western tribes and Albany, but also to hinder the 
passage of the Iroquois across the lakes to their hunting 
erounds.” <A renewal of this intrigue two or three years later 
was aseribed both by Frontenac and by the Jesuit missionaries 
among the Ottawa to Albany instigation.”” No evidence either 
way has come to light from Albany sources, but the presumption 
is against the very natural supposition of the French. That the 
traders of Albany would welcome additional trade is unques- 
tioned, but that they knew enough about the situation west of 
the lakes to start such an intrigue is very doubtful. On the 
other hand, it was a settled policy of the Iroquois, and one that 
greatly embarrassed the Albanians later in their attempts to 
draw the western tribes to Albany, to play the part of middle- 
men between Albany and the west, and no one familiar with 
lroquois policy will question that they needed no instigation 
to eonduet an intrigue of this kind.*' In the absence of other 
evidence of Albany enterprise in the west at this period the 
most that ean be said with certainty is that the Albanians would 
approve of this move. 

28 MeIlwain, Introduction to Wraxall, Abridgment of the Indian affairs, \xxxvi-xe. 


29 Documents relative to the colonial history of New-Yorh O'Callaghan, ed.) 
9:80, 84-85, 


’ 


v Tbid., 95; Jesuit relations (Thwaites, ed. ), 57:21 95. 
‘On the Iroquois as middlemen, see MeIlwain, Introduction to Wraxall, Abridg- 
ment of the Indian affairs, xlii-xliv and notes. 
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The building of Fort Frontenac immensely strengthened | 
position of the French in the west and served for a tim 
overawe the Iroquois, who promised to give up the attemp' 
divert the Ottawa trade to Albany.” In the years immediat 


following, it was the coureurs de bois who gave the most trou)! 


to the French authorities. According to Frontenac, these |: 


hci VV 


less traders began as early as 1671 to carry their furs to Alba 
and the evil greatly increased, especially in the time of La Barr 


f 
’ 


Frontenac’s incompetent successor, who was himself accused ot 


having a share in the profits of the trade.** Frontenae charg 
Governor Andros with intending to use one of these renegad 
named Péré to divert the western trade to Albany. The evid 

does not bear out the accusation. Indeed, it appears that P 
was arrested and sent to London, where he was kept in pris 
for eighteen months.** In 1679 the New York council passed ; 


order that French coming into the colony without passes shoul 


be arrested and sent to the West Indies.” This was perhaps : 
to a mistaken belief in a rumor of war between England a: 
France, but even after the coming of Dongan, in 1683, 1 
council ordered that Canadians trading at Albany bring a 
from their governor. Here, too, the relations of the ho 
governments played a part, for when Dongan asked the ad 
of his master, the Duke of York, he was told to ‘‘weigh wi 


} 


| 
( 
t 


whether y* French Govern’ in those parts may not take offence 


at it, soe as may cause some misintelligence betweene our 


Nations.’’** It is not to be inferred that the trade betwe: 
Albany and Canada was broken up, for in the time of La Ban 


if we may trust the reports of his enemies, English and Dutc 
traders were even allowed to come to Montreal and Quebec | 


trade.*? On the other hand, it is clear that the authorities « 


) 


Albany and the province of New York did not, in their handlin: 


32 Documents relative to the colonial history of New-York (O’Callaghan, « 
9:117-119. 

33 Tbid., 91, 146, 159, 203, 206, 211-212, 215, 230, 278. 

84 Frank H. Severance, An old frontier of France; the Niagara region and ad 
lakes under French control (New York, 1879), 1:29; Docwments relative 
colonial history of New-York (O’Callaghan, ed.), 3:479; 9:129, 132. 

35 New York colonial manuscripts, 28:123, 124; 29:149; Documents relat 
the colonial history of New-York (O’Callaghan, ed.), 9:137-139, 200; 14:769 

36 Tbid., 3:341, 474; 14:771. 

37 Ibid., 9:212, 230, 278. 
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this situation, make the best use of their opportunity to 
ttraet still more of the western trade to Albany. 
Clearly, in the case of the cowreurs de bois, the initiative lay 
th them and not with the Albanians. What drew them to 
\lbany was the cheapness of English goods and the stern edicts 
their own government, not any scheme of the Albany traders 
to use them to develop a western trade. Indeed, a great oppor- 
nity to use them in that way was allowed to slip, and the 
\lbany traders were content with that portion of the western 
trade which found its way into their hands by the illicit trade 
with Montreal. 
Of the presence of traders from Albany in the west in these 
ears there is no satisfactory evidence. True, the Iroquois ad 
mitted to La Barre in 1684 that they had brought the English 
to the lakes,* though we have no evidence beyond this bare state- 
ent, and the number of English who penetrated that far into 
e interior cannot have been large. Dongan, who was much 
impressed by the lack of enterprise on the part of the English, 
made the definite assertion that before his arrival, in 1683, no 
man from his government had been beyond the Seneca country.*” 
There is certainly no evidence of any change in the general trade 


policy of Albany or of any attempt at active penetration of the 


west, 


The French, however, were genuinely alarmed at the amount 
'f trade that found its way to Albany, and especially by the fact 
that the Indians had learned that higher prices were to be ob- 
tained there. This alarm is reflected in the memoir of La 
Chesnaye, himself an important trader, who pointed out that 
by trading at Albany the western tribes had the opportunity 
not only of getting cheaper goods in exchange for their furs, 
but also of making peace with their enemies, the Iroquois; he 
concluded, ‘‘If we once lose them [the western tribes], we lose 
them forever. Thus will be lost not only the fur trade, but the 
colony.’’*° Similarly La Salle’s plans for the discovery and 

‘Helen Broshar, ‘‘The first push westward of the Albany traders,’’ in the 
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settlement of the west were influenced in part by the fear that 


the English would make the most of their opportunity to eut off 
the fur trade and by the hope of preventing such a catastrophe. 

But the noteworthy thing is that these men were influenced 
rather by fear of what the English might do than by what they 
had already done. 

The years from 1664 to 1680 were years of unstable eguili- 
brium in America. The French were struggling under difi- 
culties to perfect their control over the western tribes and the 
western fur trade on which the life of Canada depended. The 
Iroquois were nominally at peace with the French and their 
western allies, but victories over the Susquehanna and other 
Indian tribes had increased their insolenee. The Albany traders 
were doing a profitable business by taking the trade which 
flowed in to them, even from Canada itself, and must at least 
have become aware of the possibility of diverting all the western 
trade to Albany. This equilibrium was roughly upset in 1680 
by a savage attack of the Iroquois upon the Illinois, among 
whom La Salle and his lieutenant Tonty had been establishing 
French influence. 

The alarm of the French and their western allies was extreme. 
Frontenac hinted, and the Intendant Duchesnau definitely 
charged, that the English had instigated the attack.” The 
Jesuit priests living among the [roquois reported that these 
Indians were extending their raids in all directions, destroying 
or incorporating with themselves tribes allied to the French, 
and were ready to fling themselves upon Canada.* At a con- 
ference of officials and leading citizens held at Quebee in 
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Oetober, 1682, to consider the situation, it was agreed by the 
whole assembly that in the last four years the English had left 
ve undone to animate the Iroquois against the French." 

Evidence of English complicity, aside from these assertions, 
is wanting. Asa later French governor pointed out, at a time 
when relations between the Iroquois and the French were far 
more strained than they were in 1680, war between the Lroquois 
and the French was not welcome to the Albany traders, because 
t prevented the Iroquois from hunting. The French themselves 
recognized that the lroquois had reasons of their own for the 
ittack, in that they had just subdued the Susquehanna and were 
looking for new conquests. They also hoped to overawe the 
estern tribes and get control of their trade, which they would 
divert to Albany, themselves acting as middlemen.” The 
lroquois explanation was that their enemies had hunted upon 
their lands and had killed all the beaver, both male and female, 
contrary to Indian ecustom.** These reasons of themselves are 
sufficient to explain the action of the Iroquois. It must be re- 
peated that satisfactory evidence of English complicity is, lack- 
ing and that the best reason for believing that the English had 
10 hand in the attack lies in the general policy of Albany, which 
was not to reach out actively after trade or to mix in the politi- 
cal relations of remote tribes with such an end in view. That 
the French should suspect the Albanians was quite natural, for 
the attack upon the Illinois was the sort of poliey they would 
have adopted under similar circumstances, but in the absence of 
confirmatory evidence French suspicions cannot be accepted as 
positive proof. 


At this juncture Frontenae was succeeded by the incompetent 
La Barre, and Thomas Dongan, an Irish Catholic who had seen 
service in the French army, came to govern the province of New 
York. By general agreement his advent marks the appearance 
of a new spirit in English dealings with the French and Indian 
problem. It marks also the beginning of a new period in Albany 
poliey. 


At the very beginning of his term of office Dongan’s attention 


Jesuit relations (Thwaites, ed.), 62: 156 ff. Documents relative to the colonial 
history of New-York (O’Callaghan, ed.), 9:194. 
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was called to the importance of Albany and the fur trade by 
attempt of representatives of William Penn to purchase ot! 
Iroquois lands on the upper Susquehanna, a move which, 
successful, would have diverted much of the fur trade 
Albany to Philadelphia.” From that moment Dongan 
almost his whole attention to the fur trade and the proble: 
French and Indian relations. In an interview with 
Mohawk sachems who came to New York at this time Do 
outlined his policy. He requested them not to trade wit! 
French nor even to go to Canada without his permission, 
persuade their brethren whom the French had enticed to Ca: 
to return, and to make peace with the western tribes and op 
for them a path to Albany.” 

The corner stone of his policy was the maintenance of th 
quois alliance. ‘*They are now fast to us,’’ he wrote, ‘‘and 
must keep them soe, for if they were otherwise, they ar 
to ruin all y* Kings Collonys in those parts of America.’’ 
that end he suggested on a later occasion the expulsion o! 
Jesuits ther laboring among them and the sending of FE: 
missionaries in their place, as well as the building of a chai 


forts connecting Albany with the lakes.*® At the time o! 
Barre’s expedition against the Iroquois in 1684 he was abl. 
persuade them to acknowledge English sovereignty by | 
mitting the erection of the arms of the Duke of York in t 


0 


villages.”° He also insisted that ‘‘noe Christians ... conv 
with them anywhere but at Albany and that not without 
licence.’’™ 

But Dongan’s greatest claim to distinction lies in his com 
hensive view of the situation in America. Primarily he 
ceived of it as a struggle between the French and the Eng! 
for control of the fur trade. The question of boundaries was 
comparison a minor one to be settled by the home government: 

47 Brodhead, History of the state of New York, 2:375; Documentary hist 
the state of New-York (O’Callaghan, ed.), 1:393 ff. 
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was to get a better grip on the fur trade that he suggested 
erection of forts on the lakes, especially at Niagara, to be 
mnected with Albany by a chain of forts through the Lroquois 
intry.’ It was for this purpose also that he attempted to 
pen a trade with the western tribes. 
“The disgraceful failure of La Barre’s attack on the Iroquois 
1684 paved the way for such an attempt, for it strengthened 
e alliance of the Iroquois and the English, caused them to 
despise the French, and shook French influence in the west. 
1685 Dongan began issuing passes to parties to go out to 
unt and trade among the Indians.** One of the parties sent 
ut by him in that year reached Michilimackinae and had such 
iccess that in the winter of 1686-1687 he dispatched two large 
parties to the same place; but the French, now thoroughly 
aroused, captured both and broke up this promising attempt 
to challenge their control of the west.*° 
Here was something quite new in the trade policy of Albany, 
as Dongan himself distinctly states. Not only does he make 
the statement already quoted that before his time no one from 
iis government had been beyond the Seneca country, but in the 
same letter he says, ‘‘It will be very necessary for us to en- 
courage our young Men to goe a Beaver hunting as the French 
doe.’’ And in another letter he writes: ‘‘the Kings subjects 
ere living plentifully have not regarded making discoveries 
to the country until of late being encouraged by me.’’”* 
What was the origin of Dongan’s policy? Was it the natural 
outgrowth of the growing interest at Albany in the western 
trade, inspired perhaps by the Albany traders, or was it his 
own? The French, who had long suspected their Albany rivals 
of hostile intrigues, adopted the former explanation. ‘‘The 
vhole,’’ writes Denonville, La Barre’s successor, ‘‘is an intrigue 
of the Orange merchants who make presents to the Colonel 
Dongan)|’’; and on another occasion he speaks of ‘‘the policy 
of M. Dongan and his merchants.’’ Still later he represents 
Dongan as no longer master of the merchants ‘‘with whose in- 
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terests, in order to extract money from them, he must identi, 


himself.’ *’ The aseription of low personal motives to Donga’ 
was certainly beside the mark, especially in view of the fact 
that in 1692 he was still in debt for money spent in the def, 
of New York.” 

Against such a view must be set the fact, significant in itself, 
that the coming of Dongan changed the whole situation. A 
element had been added producing powerful reactions. Beto: 


his coming there is no satisfactory evidence of any change fro. 
the traditional policy of Albany; after his arrival we se 
new and definite policy adopted and put in operation. 
letters of Dongan show a largeness of conception, a gras} 


the situation in all its details coupled with the ability t 
upon the essentials, which betoken a superior intelligence 
work. While Dongan unquestionably sanctioned former ; 
tices, such as the Albany monopoly of trade and the right of i 
Albany magistrates to manage Indian affairs, and whilk 
worked with them and showed them many favors, the w! 
trend of Albany policy, not only in the years that preceded 
his rule but in the years that followed, bears witness agai 
the view that the impulse to trade expansion came from Alba 
and not from him. 

From the standpoint of Albany policy the notable thing is 
that the traders supported Dongan. If they did not initiat 
the new policy, neither did they oppose it, as they did the polic 
of some later governors. Perhaps, indeed, they did not regard 
it as wholly new. Dongan’s first, mention of the western t: 
was to suggest that the Iroquois open a road over which west- 
ern tribes could come to Albany. Such also was his advice t: 
the Iroquois at the great conference of 1684, and again 
1687.°° With such a policy the traders of Albany could have 1 
quarrel; it was merely an expansion of their previous polic’ 
But the idea of going after the trade, of encouraging the d: 
velopment of an English counterpart of the coureurs de bois 

57 Documents relative to the colonial history of New-York (O’Callagha: 
9:298, 310, 337. Broshar, ‘‘The first push westward of the Albany trader 
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of building forts on the lakes as centers of English influence 
and trade — these were foreign to Albany policy both before 
and after Dongan’s time. 

The impulse to trade expansion given by Dongan was not 
immediately lost, but conditions in the years just following the 
eapture of Dongan’s trading parties did not favor success. 
Undisguised warfare broke out between the Iroquois on the one 
hand and the French and their western allies on the other. 
Trade languished. Nicholas Bayard wrote from Albany in 
1689 that there had been little trade for three years.’ The 
war at first went in favor of the Iroquois, whose terrible mas- 
sacre at La Chine in the summer of 1689 nearly paralyzed 
Canada and led to the abandonment of Fort Frontenac.” 
French influence in the west sank to a low ebb and the western 
tribes sought peace with the Iroquois. Unfortunately Albany 
was in no position to take advantage of this turn of events, 
for 1689 was the year of the revolution. At New York Leisler 
overthrew Nicholson, the lieutenant of Andros, but Albany re- 
fused to recognize Leisler’s authority and continued under its 
own charter government, which took the name of ‘‘the conven- 
’ At Albany discontent was rampant. Some wished to 
renew the attempt to trade with the west, others favored an 
attack on Canada by way of reprisal."* So great was the depres 
sion that it was necessary for the convention in August, 1689, to 
forbid the departure from the city of all persons able to bear 
arms.*° 

While matters were still unsettled the terrible Schenectady 
massacre occurred in February, 1690. Frontenae had returned 
. to Canada and this was his method of restoring the morale and 
the prestige of the French with their Indian allies. The effect 
was instant. Albany was in ‘‘extream agony’’;* most of the 
women were sent to New York for safety. The very existence 
of the city was imperiled. Appeals were sent to the New 
England colonies for assistance and for aid in an attack upon 


tion.’ 
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Canada. ‘‘If Albany be destroyed,’’ the Albany agents wrote. 
‘‘w is the principal land Bulwark in America against t) 
French then there is not only an open road for [the] French 
and Indians to make incursions in yo" Hono™ Territoryes 
the 5 Nations who are now for us will be forced to turn thei; 
ax the other way.’’® Nothing was said about the fur trade: 
was now a question of self-preservation. 

The resulting ambitious attempt of the northern colonies t 


} 
Du 


conquer Canada without English assistance failed and the years 
that followed were lean years for Albany. Again and again w 
hear of the poverty of the people, the lack of trade, the loss o! 
population.** According to the census taken in 1698, the cit 
lost a quarter of its population during the preceding decade. 
Even as late as 1700 complaint was made to Governor Bellomont 
that the Indian trade had ‘‘wholy gone to decay.’’* 

The experience of these years had a profound effect upon 
Albany policy and was the direct cause of its passing into an- 
other phase. Not only did all attempts to secure codperatio: 
in another attack upon Canada fail, but the other northern 
colonies refused to obey even a royal order to furnish thei 
quotas for the defense of the New York frontier.** The Iro 
quois, who also suffered heavy losses, became incensed at tli 
failure of the colonies to aid them and, feeling that the whol 
burden of the war rested on them, began in 1693 negotiations 
for peace.*® Though the negotiations were inconclusive, Gov- 
ernor Fletcher reported that many people in the province | 
vored the making of peace providing the French and their allies 
wouid spare New York.” Thus was foreshadowed that polics 
of neutrality which Albany successfully maintained in the ear- 
lier part of the next war. From this time on it was the firm 
conviction of Albany that suecess against the French depended 
upon concerted action by all the colonies backed by English 
assistance. Failing that, the traders of Albany preferred to 
maintain a neutrality which enabled them to continue their 
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trade and spared them both loss of life and the cost of defensive 
measures. 

In view of the desperate plight of Albany in these years it is 
not surprising that efforts to open a western trade were few. 
With a view to trade the Lroquois were encouraged to make 
peace with the western tribes, but the French were able to pre- 
vent the success of their efforts.” The ambitious attempt in 
the vears 1692-1694 to open a trade with the Shawnee and the 
tribes living south of Lake Erie, although it carried a party of 
Albany traders far into the Indian country and alarmed the 
French, was a failure.”* English goods occasionally found their 
way into the hands of the western tribes through the [Iroquois 
or wandering Mohegan, but not in large quantities.“* That the 
Albanians would have been glad to open a trade with the west 
we cannot doubt, but the political situation was such that sue- 
cess was all but impossible. 

Thus ended the period when Albany policy was most aggres- 
sive and, from the standpoint of the interests of the empire 
and the other colonies, most commendable. If the initial im- 
pulse to trade expansion came from Dongan, at least the Albany 
traders for a time accepted his forward-looking program with- 
out reservations. It should also be said that failure was due 
largely to a combination of circumstances over which Albany 
had no control, and especially to that fatal inability to codperate 
which beset all colonial operations against the French. The 
result was to leave Albany weakened, embittered, determined 
for the future to play a safe game. 

It was the coming of peace which ushered in the last phase 
of Albany policy, the one which Wraxall, Colden, and others 
lave so bitterly condemned. The period from 1697 to 1754 is 
too long and too full of incidents to treat in detail; only the out- 
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lines of Albany policy can be given. One of the first results of 
peace was the reopening of trade with Canada.“ Made des. 
perate by many years of poor trade, the Albanians were glad t, 
find an opening anywhere. In part this trade was carried 
on by some of the prominent men of Albany, who journey 
in person to Montreal, in part by the Christian Iroquois domi 
ciled at Caughnawaga, near Montreal, who went and came wit 
little hindrance from either government.” ‘*This same Trad 
from Albany to Canada is at this day carried on—(The 19 
Feb'y 1754,’’ is the laconic note of Wraxall.”* There is 
evidence that in the intervening years it suffered interruption, 
war or no war. During Queen Anne’s war the Caughnawaga 
came and went as before, even with the consent of Governor 
Cornbury.” His successor, Hunter, did attempt to stop 
probably with no great success, for his attempt came at the 
very close of the war. After the war it went on with redou 
bled vigor, and in the next intereolonial war, that of 1744-1745, 
Governor Clinton had the same question to deal with and met 
the same opposition in Albany that his predecessors had had to 
face whenever they attempted to touch this traffic.” 

Closely connected with this trade was the policy of neutrality, 
toward which events had tended during King William’s war. 
That policy was in part due to the experiences of Albany dur 
ing the war, but in larger measure to the policy of the Iroquois, 
who had made peace with the French and the western tribes i: 
1701. Heneeforth the confederacy resorted to the policy of 
maintaining the balance between the French and the English, 
and in the later intercolonial wars it played but a minor part. 
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Having just made peace, the Iroquois determined not to resume 
hostilities when in 1702 war broke out between England and 
France. The French were only too glad to escape from their 
raids but, in order to secure neutrality, had to agree to spare 
the New York frontier.*' This policy of neutrality was very 
acceptable to the Albanians, who were thus able to carry on 
trade both with the Iroquois and with Canada.** The result 
of this policy was that the burden of the war fell wholly upon 
New England, whose frontier was mercilessly ravaged and 
desolated by French and Indian war parties from Canada. 
Albany policy during this war was well known to Clinton, who 
accused the Albanians of attempting to pursue the same policy 
in his time for the sake of security and trade with Canada." 
There can be no better example of the fact, not always recog- 
nized, that the colonies fought the French or not as their own 
interests demanded, with little or no regard for the interests 
and wishes of the home government. 

The province of New York also benefited by the policy of 
neutrality, whereby it was spared the cost of defense, and as 
long as Cornbury was governor this policy was acceptable to 
the representative of the British government.** Cornbury did 
urge upon the home government the conquest of Canada," but 
he appears to have felt that in the absence of aid from England 
and in view of the failure of all previous attempts to secure 
cooperation from the other colonies, it was better for New York 
to remain quiet. When in 1709 the British government set on 
foot an expedition against Canada, the province, largely 
through the efforts of Lovelace (Cornbury had been recalled), 
did its share, but the policy of Albany was unchanged. We 
have the significant statement that ‘‘at Albany where they trade 
with the French at Canada, the Handlers, i.e. Traders are 
against it, the Farmers for it.’’** When after the failure of 
the expedition of 1711 the New England governors, smarting 
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under the sense of failure and their continued losses, sent Hunt- 
er, the successor of Lovelace, a joint remonstrance against the 
policy of neutrality in the hope of engaging the Five nations 
in the war as a defense for their own frontiers, a committee of 
the New York council, to which it was referred, submitted a 
disingenuous report to the effect that ‘‘We are not Conscious 
that there has beene during this Warr any Neutrality betweene 
y® people of Albany or any other people of this province and 
ffrench and their Indians.’’*' But earlier in the same year, 
1712, Secretary Clarke had written, ‘‘The country seem generally 
averse to a Rupture between them [the French and the Iro- 
quois], and rather than be at the expense of supplying them with 
Ammunition in such a Case and defending their Frontiers 
choose to sit contented under this precarious security.’’* 
The year following the peace of Ryswick saw also an increase 
of English influence among the western tribes. Here we see 
two conflicting sets of ideas at work. What may be termed the 
typical Albany policy was to attract the western tribes to Al- 
bany, but there was at least one Albanian, Robert Livingston, 
who believed that the true way to extend English influence in 
the west was to go out after trade and to establish English posts 
in the west after the French manner. The significance of Liv- 
ingston lies in the fact that he was chiefly responsible for the 
policy of the two most vigorous exponents of western advance 
after the time of Dongan, Bellomont and Burnet, and forms a 
link between their policy and Dongan’s. Livingston was a 
Scotchman who had married into the influential Schuyler family 
of Albany and had been town clerk of Albany and secretary) 
for Indian affairs since 1675. His knowledge of Indian affairs 
was unsurpassed, but his influence over the Indians never 
equaled that of his Dutch brother-in-law, Peter Schuyler. 
Though he was interested in the Indian trade, as was practically 
everyone at Albany, his principal ambition was to acquire a 
great landed estate, an ambition he was able to gratify.* 

If the accusation of lack of enterprise on the part of tli 
87 The protest is in Massachusetts archives, 2:448; the report of the coun 
committee is in New York colonial manuscripts, 57:2. See also Journal of tlh 
legislative council of the colony of New York, 1691-1775 (Albany, 1861), 1:33] 
88 Documents relative to the colonial history of New-York (O’Callaghan, ed 
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traders of Albany needs further confirmation, it is to be found 
in the memorial and reports of Livingston to Bellomont, whose 
chief adviser on Indian affairs he was. Livingston specifically 
aecuses the Albanians of ‘‘sloth and negligence’’ in allowing 
the French to get the advantage of them in the western trade. 
His plan of redressing the balance was to make peace between 
the western tribes and the Five nations, to build a fort where 
the French shortly built Detroit to be the center of English 
influence in the west and another among the Five nations as a 
halfway station, and, finally, to encourage ‘‘bushloping,’’ or 
going after the trade. ‘‘We shall never be able to rancounter the 
French,’’ he remarks, ‘‘exeept we have a nursery of Bushlopers 
as well as they.’’ ” 

The plan outlined in these documents was _ substantially 
adopted by Bellomont as his own, although he was content to 
urge the erection of a fort in the Onondaga country as a means 
of attracting the western tribes to trade and apparently he did 
not project a fort on the lakes.“ In attempting to carry out 
this policy he encountered the hostility of the Five nations, who, 
as he said, preferred to knock the western Indians on the head 
and take their furs rather than to see them go to Albany to 
trade, as well as the opposition of a strong party at Albany, 
headed by Peter Schuyler. In part this Albany opposition was 
due to the fact that Schuyler had been the friend of Fletcher, 
Bellomont’s predecessor, and had profited by his friendship to 
vet large grants of land, which Bellomont worked hard to 
vacate.” But this Albany opposition must also be attributed to 
the disfavor with which the traders viewed a proposed change 
from their traditional policy. This was recognized by Living 
ston, whose statement of the fundamentals of that policy is al 
together admirable: ‘‘The City of Albany always practis’d to 
hinder such settlements, because they have ingrossed the Indian 
trade in this Province, and having built large houses and made 
good farms and settlements near to Albany care not to leave 
them to go further into the Country and will not suffer others 
to goe beyond them to intercept the trade.’’” 


90 Documents relative to the colonial history of New-York (O’Callaghan, ed 
+:500, 648-652. The quotation is on page 650. 

%1 Ibid., 717, 782, 784. 

92 Tbid., 717, 725, 782-784. 
93 Jhid., 8 
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omont’s projects came to nought owing to his death and 
tu we outbreak of a fresh war with France which speedil; 
followed. Twenty years later his work was resumed by Burnet, 
but meantime the policy of drawing the western tribes to A 
bany, to which no one could take exception, was meeting with ; 
considerable measure of success. The chief reason for this la: 


in the inadequacy of French policy rather than in the efforts 
of the Albany traders. The lure of cheap goods and English 
rum was irresistible; only the uncertain attitude of the Iroquois, 
despite the fact that peace had officially been made, and thy 
efforts of Frontenac and his successor, Calliéres, kept the west 
ern tribes from resorting to Albany in still larger numbers. 
With the death of Frontenac and Calliéres the constructive era 
of French Canada virtually ended. They represented all that 
was most vigorous in French expansion, all that was most di 
termined in its resistance to English influence in the west. 
Under Vaudreuil, the successor of Calliéres, the party of con 
traction gained the ascendancy, the party which favored the 
abandonment of the western posts, the canceling of the licenses 
to trade, and the turning over of French interests in the west 
to the Jesuits.” 

At his first conference with the Indians, in 1702, Lord Corn 
bury, Bellomont’s successor, acting doubtless under the advice 
of the Albany Indian commissioners, for he had but lately com: 
to the province, outlined a policy of bringing the western tribes 
to Albany to trade. At Albany he found five Indians belonging 
to the tribes assembled about the new French post of Detroit 
inquiring the price of goods, and he not only invited them to 
come again but urged them to settle at Niagara or some other 
place nearer Albany.” Similarly Hunter urged the Five 
nations to let the far Indians come to Albany to trade.” Evi 
dence that these efforts met with a partial success comes from 
both French and English sourees. Cornbury wrote in 1708 that 
after five vears he had succeeded in getting some of the western 

** Francis Parkman, Count Frontenac and New France under Louis XIV (Fro 
tenac edition — Boston, 1907), 439-442; William Kingsford, History of Canad 
(Toronto, 1887-1898), 2:415. 

95 Documents relative to the colonial history of New-York (O’Callaghan, ed 
$:979-981, 990. 


96 Jbid., 5:221. 
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tribes to come to Albany to trade, and entries in Wraxall’s 
Abridgment of} the Indian affairs show the presence of western 
Indians at Albany from time to time.” 

From the French side we have the reports of Vaudreuil of 
extensive trade between Albany and the tribes about Detroit. 
These reports were confirmed by a special agent sent by the 
French government in 1707 to investigate conditions in the west; 
he reported that the amount of trade was considerable, especial 
ly from Detroit. In 1711 Vaudreuil wrote that the Indians of 
Lake Superior went every year to Albany to trade and that if 
care were not taken the English would soon be masters of all 
the upper tribes.* 

But the only way of permanently maintaining English influ- 
ence in the west, especially as long as the French held posts 
there, was likewise to establish trading posts and to develop 
a class of itinerant traders like the coureurs de bois. This was 
repugnant to traditional Albany policy, and there is no evidence 
that it was adopted in these years. A little effort on the part 
of the French, and the long journey to Albany could be prevent- 
ed, as indeed it was prevented or hindered in many cases." 
Albany was getting a fraction only of the western trade, when a 
more vigorous policy would have given it a far larger share. 
At the same time it must be recognized that there was always to 
be considered the hostility of the Five nations to any plan which 
would deprive them of their place as middlemen, and the pre- 
sumption that any was being made to establish an English post 
in the west and to build up a large political influence there would 
have so stirred the French that neutrality must have ceased. 
Neutrality, trade with Canada, trade at Albany —these were 
all parts of a consistent whole. A more vigorous policy for 
higher stakes would have entailed greater risks, and the Alban- 
ians never believed in taking great risks for larger ends as 
long as trade was fairly satisfactory. 


97 Documents relative to the colonial history of New-York (O’Callaghan, ed.), 5: 
; Wraxall, Abridgment of the Indian affairs (MclIlwain, ed.), 48, 55, 66, 67, 68, 
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98 Documents relative to the colonial history of New-York (O'Callaghan, ed.) 
9:763, 807, 819-824; Wisconsin historical collections, 16:251-260; Michigan pionee 
and historical collections, 33:532. 

%9 For examples, see Wraxall, Abridgment of the Indian affairs (MeTlwain, ed.), 
14-45, 48, 56, 64-65, 68, 78. 
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After the war trade both with the west and with Canada 
creased by leaps and bounds. Primarily this was due, in bot! 
vases, to the economic advantages possessed by the Englis 
especially in the manufacture of strouds, a coarse woolen bla 
keting which was one of the staples of the Indian trade. So great 
was this advantage that the French government was compelled to 
permit the company which had a monopoly of the Canadian fur 
trade to buy strouds in England for export to Canada, and in 
addition it fostered the establishment of a manufactory of woo] 
ens at Montpellier, which, however, functioned only imperfect 
ly... But the easiest way to get strouds was to buy them at 
Albany. For some time no attempt was made in New York to 
prohibit this trade, but Canadian policy varied. In general 
it was prohibited, but on extraordinary occasions it might be 
legalized.” But whether technically legal or illegal it continued, 
being regarded as mutually advantageous. As before, it was 
carried on chiefly by the Christian Iroquois of Caughnawaga. 
Thus the French secured goods necessary for the Indian trade, 
and Albany with little or no effort on its part got a share of thi 
western fur trade via Montreal. Hunter wrote in 1720 that 
the value of this trade was from ten to twelve thousand pounds 
a year.’ 

Two reasons may be assigned for the weakness of French 
influence in the west in these years. One was the policy of 1 
striction which was still in the ascendaney in Canada. During 
the war the system of issuing licenses to trade had been aban 
doned, the post at Michilimackinac had been given up, and the 
sale of brandy had been forbidden. At the close of the war 
the post at Michilimackinae was reéstablished, the system of 
licenses was partially restored, and in 1717 the sale of brandy 
in limited amounts was permitted. But in 1720 both were dis 
continued, only to be restored in 1726. In each case the policy 

1 Edouard Richard, Supplement to Dr. Brymner’s report on Canadian arcl 
1899 (Ottawa, 1901), 520, 543; Report concerning Canadian archives for the yea 
1904 (Ottawa, 1905), appendix K, 35, 39. 

2 Richard, Supplement to Dr. Brymner’s report on Canadian archives, 1899, } 
126, 545; Report concerning Canadian archives for 1904, appendix K, 73, 10% 
Collection de manuscrits relatifs ad la Nouvelle-France, 3:2, 12, 17, 23, 24, 42. 
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of restriction was relaxed on representation from Canada that 
such action was absolutely necessary if the trade of the western 
tribes was to be preserved.* 

The second reason for French weakness in the west was the 
war with the Fox Indians, which broke out in 1712 and lasted 
until 1731.° This, however, affected chiefly the position of the 
French in the far west. They still held Detroit and Fort Fron 
tenae, and through the efforts of Joneaire and other agents were 
able to gain considerable influence among some of the Five 
nations, notably the Seneca and the Onondaga.” As early as 
1716 Joneaire had a trading house in the Seneca country, which 
he later located at Niagara, where in 1726 the trading house 
was turned into a fort.’ 

Despite French influence in the region of the lakes various 
western tribes continued to come to Albany to trade, where they 
were of course welcomed. In 1719 the Albany commissioners 
made to them the significant statement that goods could be ob- 
tained more cheaply at Albany than from the French because 
the French themselves had no goods but what they got at 
Albany... In 1714 and again in 1717 laws were passed by the 
assembly to encourage the western tribes to come to Albany. 
By 1720 we find the Indian commissioners speaking of the 
coming of the western tribes as a usual thing.® 

Not only did the western tribes resort in increasing numbers 
to Albany, but there appeared now at that place for the first 
time sinee the impulse given by Dongan was lost a movement on 
the part of some of the traders to go out after trade. In 1716 a 
party of six traders got permission to open a trade at Ironde- 

* Richard, Supplement to Dr. Brymner’s report on Canadian archives, 1899, pp. 
119, 520, 543; Report concerning Canadian archives for the year 1904, appendix K, 


7 Documents relative to the colonial history of New-York O'Callaghan, ed 
9:870, 949, 953, 957. 

5 For the Fox war, see Louise P. Kellogg, ‘‘The Fox Indians during the French 
regime,’’ in Wisconsin historical society, Proceedings, 1907, pp. 175 ff., and Francis 
Parkman, A half-century of conflict (Frontenac edition— Boston, 1906), 1: 
chapter 14, 

‘ Kingsford, History of Canada, 2:415; Severance, An old frontier of France, 1 
chapters 11, 13. 

7 Wraxall, Abridgment of the Indian affairs (MelIlwain, ed.), 112 ff., passim, 
117, 118, 124 ff. 

® Tbid., 112, 117, 122-123, 135. 

® New York colonial manuscripts, 62:80; Colonial laws of New York, 1:828, 917 
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quoit on Lake Ontario, and in 1720 Vaudreuil reported that the 
English had had a trading post at Niagara for several years, 
giving that as his chief reason for establishing a French post 
there.” Thus, as Wraxall points out, there developed at Albany 
two groups of traders, one trading with Canada, the other 
with the Five nations and the western tribes. According to his 
estimate the Canadian trade was the one which gave the larges: 
returns. In 1725 the commissioners attempted to give an esti 
mate of the quantity of furs obtained from these two sources 
this at a time when trade with Canada was illegal. Fifty-two 
vanoes and nearly one hundred persons had engaged in thy 
western trade, going to the newly established trading post at 
Oswego, whence they had brought 788 bundles of furs. Forty 
three canoes of western Indians had come to Albany and 
Schenectady, bringing 200 bundles. One hundred and seventy 
six bundles of beaver and deer skins had come from Canada. 
Two conflicting principles were here at work. Trade wit! 
Canada was easy, profitable, without risk. By it the furs of th: 
west came to Albany via Montreal. Such a policy, however, 
ignored the political factors underlying trade. If the French 
sold goods to the western tribes, they would maintaim their in 
fluence among them. If the western tribes came to Albany or 
bought goods of Albany traders on the lakes, the political in 
fluence of the English was thereby increased. Furthermore, 
the trade with Canada tended to lessen English influence among 
the Five nations, for when reproached for permitting French 
influence among them, they cleverly called attention to the fact 
that the French got their goods for trade at Albany.” 
Governor Hunter, one of the best of New York’s governors, 
was hostile to this trade and promised to try to stop it, but he 
appears to have accomplished nothing by the end of his term. 
Fortunately his successor, Burnet, was also his friend, relied 
on the same advisers, and continued Hunter’s policy. Again 
Robert Livingston comes to the front as an advocate of ex- 
10 Wraxall, Abridgment of the Indian affairs (Mellwain, ed.), 112, 115, 
Documents relative to the colonial history of New-York (O’Callaghan, ed.), 9:897 
11 Wraxall, Abridgment of the Indian affairs (MelIlwain, ed.), 140-141, 15 
160. 
12 Jbid., 119, 126. For later instances see also ibid., 193, 195, 195 note 1 


13 [bid., 120; Documents relative to the colonial history of New-York (O" 
laghan, ed.), 9:876. 
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pansion. During the brief interregnum between Hunter and 
Burnet, while Peter Schuyler as senior member of the council 
was in charge of the province, Livingston suggested the suspen 

sion of the trade with Canada for a period of three months, 
this to be accompanied by a vigorous effort to build up a direct 
trade with the west by sending men to Niagara and the Seneea 
country.* Apparently this suggestion did not meet with the 
approval of Schuyler, for nothing was done until Burnet 
arrived, and one of the first acts of Burnet was to drop Schuyler 
from the council and appoint a new board of Indian com- 
missioners.” 

The way was now open for the initiation of a new policy com- 
prehending the prohibition of trade with Canada and a vigorous 
extension of English enterprise into the west. Livingston was 
made speaker of the assembly and put through an act forbid- 
ding trade with Canada;"* but this was only the beginning of 
trouble. The trade with Montreal was too profitable to many 
influential Albany traders to permit of the enforcement of the 
act. The following year it was felt necessary to enact a law 
which provided that any suspected of trading with Canada 
might be tendered an oath and all who refused to take it were to 
he considered ipso facto guilty." Despite the fact that the 
trade between Albany and Canada could not be entirely broken 
up, Burnet considered his policy successful, judged by the in- 
creasing trade with the western tribes."* 

The opposition at Albany was bitter and violation of the act 
against trade with Canada was persistent, even on the part of 
some of the leading traders But in this case it appears that 
the attitude of Albany was determined not so much by fear of 
the consequences of opening a direct trade with the west as by 


19 


14 Documents relative to the colonial history of New-York (O’Callaghan, ed 
9.560, 
Wraxall, Abridgment of the Indian affairs (Meliwain, e 
ive to the colonial history of New-York (O’Callaghan, ed.), 
6 Ibid., 580; Colonial laws of New York, 2:8-12. 
* Ibid., 2:98; Documents relative to the colonial history of New-York (O’Cal 
ghan, ed.), 5:682. 
SIbid., 709, 739. See also Wraxall, Abridgment of the Indian affairs (MeTlwain, 
, 135, 139, 141, 144, 145 note 1, 151. 
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the fact that Burnet was seriously disturbing a vested interest, 
Nevertheless, this opposition is but one more proof of the in- 
difference of the Albany traders to the extension of English 
influence among the western tribes. But one prominent | 
banian, Livingston, seems to have supported the Burnet policy, 
and the task of defending that policy was undertaken by 1 
Albanian, but by Cadwallader Colden, whose memorial on ty 
fur trade remains the ablest statement of the reasons for it 
adoption.”° 

Prohibition of trade with Canada was only half of Burnet 
program. The other half was the establishment of a fortified 
post near Niagara as a center of English trade and influence 
among the western tribes. Beginning in 1721 Burnet sent out 
each year a party of traders to trade with the western tribes 
and to counteract the influence of Joneaire among the Seneea. 
No permanent establishment was made until 1725, when a trad 
ing post was set up at the mouth of the Onondaga river, later 
known as Oswego, and here in 1727 a fort was built.*?7 Ther 
was opposition at Albany also to this part of Burnet’s scheme, 
for we find him accusing the traders of trying to arouse thy 
Iroquois against it. The Iroquois also opposed it, at least 
covertly, for it endangered their position as middlemen, and it 
is not unlikely that their protests against the sale of rum at 
Oswego were due in part to the fear of loss of trade.” 

As far as the attitude of Albany is concerned, MelIlwain is 
probably correct in saying that there was a conflict between r 
tailers and wholesalers, between the New York merchants and 
their Albany connections, who profited by the easy trade with 
Canada, and the small traders who were now ready to reach out 
for a direct trade with the west.** Apparently there had grow) 
up at Albany since the peace of Utrecht a class of small traders 

20 Printed in Documents relative to the colonial history of New-York (O'Ca 
laghan, ed.), 5:726-732. 

21 [bid., 632, 641, 666, 715, 719. 

22 Tbid., 712, 734; Wraxall, Abridgment of the Indian affairs (Mellwain, ed 
152, 156, 158, 159, 161; Docwments relative to the colonial history of New-} 
(O’Callaghan, ed.), 9:952. 

23 Wraxall, Abridgment of the Indian affairs (MelIlwain, ed.), 160, 161, 17 
174. 

24 MeIlwain, Introduction to ibid., Ixxiv. See also Documents relative t 
colonial history of New-York (O’Callaghan, ed.), 5:710. 
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akin to the French coureurs de bois, who made one or more trips 
vearly to Oswego to buy furs. Once this method of trade was 
fairly started it became more popular. The commissioners re- 
ported in 1726 that.‘‘ People encourage that Trade now to emula- 
tion even those who were at first against it.’’* Very likely the 
profits of a direct trade with the Indians free from the restrie- 
tions which were thrown about that at Albany made this trade 
very attractive, nor should the fact be passed over that it was 
possible to trade with the French also at Oswego.” 

The trade with Canada, on the other hand, had become largely 
a wholesale trade. According to James Alexander, a friend 
of Burnet and Colden, at the time when Burnet initiated his 
policy the Indian trade was largely in the hands of a certain 
New York merchant, conjectured by Mellwain to have been 
Stephen de Lancey.** What the relation was between him and 
those traders at Albany who persistently violated the acts 
against trade with Canada is not clear, but all those who 
profited by the Canada trade naturally opposed the policy of 
Burnet. So strong was the opposition that in 1726 the act pro- 
hibiting trade with Canada was repealed and in its place an 
act was passed imposing a double duty on goods shipped north- 
ward, that is to Canada.” 

Meantime the opponents of Burnet had submitted their case to 
the board of trade and the privy council, seeking the dis- 
allowance of the acts. The remonstrance was signed by Lon- 
don merchants engaged in the trade with New York and alleged 
that the effect of the act prohibiting trade with Canada had 
heen to decrease the quantity of Indian goods exported to New 
York and the amount of furs imported, ‘‘in consequence wherof 
the Price of Furs is raised Five and Twenty and Thirty per 
Cent, to the great prejudice of several British manufactures.’’ 
Arguments concerning the political effect of the acts were added, 
but these show so little comprehension of the true situation that 
they do not deserve notice. While the grounds of opposition 
were almost purely economic, the defense of Burnet’s policy, 

2° Wraxall, Abridgment of the Indian affairs (MclIlwain, ed.), 163. 

26 Ibid., 159, 161. 

27 Colden, History of the five Indian nations, 2:58; MelIlwain, Introduction to 
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which was largely the work of Colden, was based on the politi 
“al advantages which would flow from it, the gaining for th, 
English of the trade and the friendship of the tribes of the west 
and the consequent diminution of French influence among them. 
It was admitted that temporary dislocation of trade would 
result.” 

The question before the privy council, therefore, was whether 
the immediate economic interests of English merehants and 
their New York correspondents should be allowed to outweigh 
the probable advantages, both economic and political, of the 
extension of English trade and influence among the tribes of 
the interior, and it was quite in keeping with the general trend 
of British policy in the age of Walpole that economie considera 
tions triumphed over political. In 1729 the acts were dis 
allowed.* Ultimately the New York assembly found a solutio. 
of the difficulty in the imposition of an equal duty on Indian 
goods shipped to Canada or Oswego, the proceeds to be used for 
the support of the fort and garrison at Oswego.” 

It is apparent that in this contest of policies the Albany 
traders played but a small part. The chief opponents of the 
Burnet policy were London and New York merchants, its chief 
defender a member of the New York council with no strong 
Albany affiliations. That the English had economic advantages 
which promised to enable them to displace the French in the 
fur trade, Colden amply demonstrated. What the political 
percussions of such a policy, if honestly attempted, would hav: 
been it is impossible to say. That the French would have 
opposed it by every means at their disposal is certain. But the 
attempt was never made. Colden put the case clearly when li 
wrote: ‘*Our merchants were fond of the Canada Trade, bi 
‘“ause they sold large Quantities of Goods without any Trouble, 
the French taking them from their Doors; whereas the Trad 
with the Indians is earried on with a great deal of Toil and 


29 The principal documents in the ease are printed in Colden, History of t/ 
five Indian nations, 2:1-57. See also Documents relative to thé colonial histo 
New-York (O’Callaghan, ed.), 5:726-732, 740 ff., passim. 

30 Acts of the privy council of England (Fitzroy, ed.), colonial series, 3:209-214 
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Fatigue, and as to the Interest of the Country, they either 
never thought any thing about it, or if they did, had no regard 
to it.’’** So the chance of securing a monopoly of the western 
fur trade was allowed to pass. 

Nevertheless the results of the establishment of Oswego were 
not negligible. When the merchants of Montreal first heard of 
it they were so incensed that they persuaded the governor to 
set on foot an expedition to raze the fort. On second thought, 
however, the governor abandoned this idea, and the question 
was left for the home governments to settle by the leisurely 
processes of diplomacy. Oswego therefore remained the only 
tangible result of a half century of effort to extend English in- 
fluence into the region of the Great lakes. 

As to the commercial results of the establishment of Oswego, 
James Alexander, a member of the New York council and a 
friend of the Burnet policy, estimated the trade of New York 
in 1740 at five times what it had been before Burnet put his 
policy into execution.** During the war of 1744-1748 trade was 
interrupted, but after the war it was vigorously resumed. An 
official report upon the trade at Oswego in 1749 sets its value 
for the preceding year at £21,406.*° The political results were 
not commensurate with the commercial, but Oswego did offset 
the strong influence of Joneaire among the western Iroquois 
and was deseribed by Lieutenant Governor Clarke as ‘‘the only 
Barrier against the French to all the Provinces from this to 
Georgia.’’ * 

The establishment of Oswego tended to lessen the importance 
of Albany. While the Canada trade remained and doubtless 
some trade with the Iroquois, much of the Indian trade was 
now carried on at Oswego by Albany traders who resorted 
thither. Furthermore, owing partly to the presence of an Eng- 

82Colden, History of the five Indian nations, 2:53-54. 

33 Documents relative to the colonial history of New-York (O’Callaghan, ed 
9:968, 996 ff. 

34 Letter of J. A. Esq., in Colden, History of the five Indian nations, 2:58. See 
also Wraxall, Abridgment of the Indian affairs (MelIlwain, ed.), 198. 

35 Documents relative to the colonial history of New-York (O’Callaghan, ed.), 
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lish fort on the lakes, but more to the long period of peace, 
settlement spread far up the Mohawk valley. Some of the 
settlers, notably William Johnson, carried on a trade with the 
Indians. Johnson, in fact, won for himself in a very short space 
of time a position of influence among the Indians comparable to 
that exerted half a century before by Peter Schuyler.” The 
Albany magnates themselves speculated more and more in land, 
buying tracts of the Indians in the region north and west of 
Albany.* As the Indians saw the whites steadily encroaching 
upon their lands, too often as a result of purchases tainted by 
fraud, they became incensed, and the good understanding which 
had existed between them and the Albanians began to give place 
to seareely concealed hostility. Encroachment on their lands 
and shameless cheating by the traders had by the time of the 
outbreak of the third French war in 1744 brought matters to 
such a pass that, according to Colden, ‘‘The Indians . . . will 
on no occasion trust an Albany man,’’ and in 1745 some of the 
Five nations told Conrad Weiser, ‘‘We could see Albany Burned 
to the ground or Every Soul taken away by the great King and 
other people planted there.’’ * 

When after thirty years of peace war again broke out between 
England and France, it was natural for the Albany commis- 
sioners to use such influence as they still possessed in favor of 
that policy of neutrality which had served Albany so well dur- 
ing Queen Anne’s war.*” Only through such a policy would the 
frontier be safe from Indian attacks and only so could the trade 

37 William L. Stone, The life and times of Sir William Johnson, bart. (Albany, 
1865), 1:56 ff., 81, 187, 378. According to Anne M. Grant, Memoirs of an American 
lady; with sketches of manners and scenery in America, as they existed previous to 
the revolution (Boston, 1809), 217 ff., Johnson’s influence was due to his fair dealing 

38 On the rage for land speculation at this time, see Wraxall, Abridgment of thu 


Indian affairs (MelIlwain, ed.), 246; also a letter from Johnson to his uncle, Peter 
Warren, dated May 6, 1739: ‘‘ people here are mad Everry day purchasing land & 
Surveying.’’ The original of this letter was in the Johnson papers at Albany, part 
of which were destroyed in the disastrous fire of 1911. At some date before the 
fire, work was begun on the publication of the Johnson papers and considerabl 
page proof had been collected. It is from page 7 of this proof that the above 
quotation is taken. See also Calendar of council minutes, 1668-1783 (New York 
state library, Bulletin 58— Albany, 1903), 320-333. 

39 Letters and papers of Cadwallader Colden, 1730-1742, p. 260; MelIlwain, In 
troduction to Wraxall, Abridgment of the Indian affairs, 1xxxiii. 


40 Jbid., 223, 230, 233, 235, 237, 241, 242. 
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ith Canada continue. Oswego also, the defenseless condition of 
which was well known, would be safe.*' But Clinton, the new 
vovernor, was determined to bring his province into the war 
against the French, and a bitter quarrel ensued, which resulted 
in the resignation of the Indian commissioners and Clinton’s 
appointment of William Johnson to have military command 

f the Iroquois. 

Although Johnson resigned in 1750 and for a brief period 
there were again Albany Indian commissioners, this resignation 
of the old board virtually marks the end of Albany control of 
indian affairs and consequently of Albany policy.** The policy 
of loeal control of the fur trade and Indian relations had 
broken down. The time had come when the management of 
what was of interest to all the colonies and to the home govern- 
ment could no longer be intrusted to a small group of Albany 
traders. The imperial authorities had come to a realization of 
the necessity of some other system for the regulation of Indian 
affairs, and with the definite appointment of Johnson in 1755 
as Indian superintendent Albany ceased to exert any large in- 
‘uence upon the conduct of Indian relations. The meeting of 
the Albany congress in 1754 to consider the Indian problem in all 
its ramifications was but a parting testimony to the place Al- 
bany had held for three quarters of a century. 

Judged by an ideal standard, judged also in the light of 
opportunity, the policy of Albany was narrow, shortsighted, 
selfish. A great chance to extend English influence in the west, 
to cripple Canada by sapping its economic foundations, and to 
place the English colonies definitely beyond the reach of French 
power was neglected. The overwhelming victory of England 
in the last intereolonial war was by no means inevitable. 
Wraxall in 1754 spoke of ‘‘that Progress of the French on this 
Continent, w™ I fear is now come to so formidable a heigth as 


‘1 Documents relative to the colonial history of New-York (O’Callaghan, ed.), 
5:225, 227; 9:1106. 

#2 Ibid., 6:286, 302, 371-372, 399, 408, 411, 413, 416, 439; Wraxall, Abridqment 
f the Indian affairs (MeIlwain, ed.), 246, 248 note 2; Correspondence of William 
Shirley, 1:452. 

#5 Stone, Life and times of Sir William Johnson, 1:385, 395, 414; Johnson papers, 
“3: 110, 131, 138, 139, 167; MecIlwain, Introduction to Wraxall, Abridgment of the 
Indian affairs, xevii-xeviii. 
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not to be repeled,’’ and he was not alone in this fear.“ B 
judged by the standards of that time Albany policy need not 
so severely condemned as it has been by its New York and Ni 
England opponents. In stubborn devotion to their own lo: 


interests and disregard of the general welfare the Albany trader 


were not, perhaps, sinners above others. The whole period \ 


one when the sense of any community of interest had scare 
developed. It was the misfortune of Albany that its immedi 
economic interests caused the adoption of a policy which \ 


peculiarly detrimental to the interests of the neighbori 
colonies and of the empire. Nor ean it be affirmed beyond 1 
peradventure of a doubt, when one considers the multiplic 


of factors entering into the problem of the extension of Englis 
influence into the west, that a bolder and more vigorous polic 


would have brought earlier or more favorable results. 
Artruur H. Burrinto> 
WituiaMs CoLuLecEe 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS 
44 Abridgment of the Indian affairs (Mellwain, ed.), 132 note 1. For 


evidences of feeling in America at this time, see Arthur H. Buffinton, ‘‘B 
and French imperialism in North America,’’ in the Historical outlook, 10:495 








NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


Hints RELATIVE TO THE Division AND GOVERNMENT OF THE Con 
QUERED AND NEWLY Acquirep CountTrRiEs IN AMERICA 


The memorial which follows has not altogether escaped the 
serutiny which has been given to every document known to be 
connected with the framing of the new western policy of the 
British government in 1763." That it was preserved by Lord 
Shelburne in his personal archives has drawn some attention to 
it. But neither authorship nor date appears from the draft 
in the Lansdowne manuscripts nor from the contemporary copy 
among the board of trade papers in the publie record office.’ 
The natural inference of the principal student of these matters, 
Mr. Clarence W. Alvord, has been that this document was called 
forth by the investigations of the board of trade in the summer 
of 1763. He has therefore not distinguished it especially from 
a group of similar papers accumulated by Shelburne and the 
board during that busy period of inquiry into the exigent Ameri- 
can situation.® 

A bit of further evidence not before noted makes it possible 


to assign to it a more definite position — and that precisely at 
the point of departure of the whole momentous discussion. On 
May 5, 1763, the Earl of Egremont, secretary of state for the 
southern department, sent to the board of trade a request for 
a report on the policy to be pursued in organizing the new 


4 


possessions in America.*’ Egremont’s letter, while it has been 


1The most recent and in many respects probably the definitive discussion of 
the origins of the proclamation of 1763 appears in Clarence W. Alvord, The Mis 
sissippi valley in British politics, a study of the trade, land speculation, and ex 
periments in imperialism culminating in the American revolution (Cleveland, 1917), 
l:ehapters 6, 7. After extensive research the author has amplified and in some 
particulars modified the views set forth in his earlier article, ‘‘The genesis of the 
proclamation of 1763,’’ in Michigan pioneer and historical collections, 36:20-52. 

2Lansdowne manuscripts, volume 48. See Historical manuscripts commission, 
Fifth report, appendix, 216; Publie record office, Colonial office papers, 5:525.16 
formerly Board of trade papers, Plantations general, 18:169). 

8 Alvord, Mississippi valley in British politics, 1:165-168. 

4 Documents re lating to the constitutional history of Canada, 
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thought to reveal his ‘‘consciousness of those conerete issues 
inherent in the formulation of a western policy that wer 
divide factions,’’* gave clear leading in only one particula: 
the advisability of adhering strictly to the policy, which 
had already developed, of enforcing previous purchase 
Indian lands. Moreover, the papers communicated with his 
inquiry, as they were named in the published list appended | 
the letter, were mainly of an informational rather than of a det 
initely suggestive character. The initiative in the framing 
policy, it has seemed, was passed over by the responsible mini 
ter to the board of trade under the presidency of Lord She! 
burne. 


, 


But this assumption, which minimizes the influence of Egr 
mont, rests upon the use of an incomplete list of the items 
transmitted by him to the board. The complete list, as enter 
in the board of trade journal of May 6, included, notably, tli 
document here reproduced. 

It is possible that the authorship of the ‘‘Hints’’? may yet 
be determined by a more critical examination than has be 
made of the draft among the Lansdowne manuscripts.® But 
more important than the precise authorship of the draft is t! 
question of responsibility for its suggestions — which must, in 
view of all the facts, be ascribed to Egremont. The secreta 
of state would hardly have singled out this memorial for pr 
sentation to the board at that juncture, when he was communi 
cating queries to which it offered positive answers, if the policies 
by Adam Shortt and Arthur G. Doughty (Report on Canadian archives, Sess 
papers, number 18— Ottawa, 1907), 93-96. 

5 Alvord, Mississippi valley in British politics, 1:161. 

6 Mr. Hubert Hall has kindly examined the document in the public record of 
and has confirmed the indorsement; it is certainly a copy and throws no light 
this point. His further inquiries of Miss Edith Moodie reveal that Messrs. B. | 


Stevens and Brown have no note as to the handwriting of the draft in the La 
downe manuscripts. 

To this note the following guess may be added. Governor Henry Ellis 
Lord Egremont’s chief adviser in colonial affairs. (Quotation in Alvord, Mississ 
valley in British politics, 1:159). It should also be noted that Francis Maseres v 
convineed that Ellis wrote the proclamation of 1763 and asserts that William Grant 
of London saw that document in ‘‘Ellises handwriting before it was published.’ 
Was he the author of this memorial? Maseres letters, 1766-1768, edited by W. § 
Wallace (Toronto, 1919). C. W. A. 
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outlined clashed with his own views. At one point, it should 

: noted — the proposal with regard to Senegal — the ‘‘Hints’”’ 
advoeated a procedure but recently pressed upon Egremont by 
the Company of merchants trading to Africa and already 

ccepted by the crown, as Egremont notified the board 

his letter of May 5.’ Moreover, the significant sugges- 

m of an Indian boundary line—apparently the first 
explicit proposal of that device *— followed logically from 
Keremont’s established policy with regard to western lands. 
Again, the proposal that ‘‘all Matters cognizable by Law’’ 
within the Indian territory ‘‘should be reserved to the Civil 
Power in any of the Neighbouring Provinees’’ was strongly 
supported by Egremont, against the contrary opinion of the 
hoard, in his reply on July 14 to the board’s report of June 8.’ 
or the purposes of civil administration he then urged that the 
Indian country ‘‘be ascribed to the Government of Canada,’’ 
unless the board should suggest ‘‘any other Distribution, which 
might answer the purpose more effectually.’ 

The extent to which the suggestions transmitted by Egremont 
were embodied in the proclamation of October 7 may be seen 
by comparison of those passages especially which dealt with 
the division of Florida into two provinces; * with the expansion 
of the territory of Georgia southward to the St. Mary’s; with 

7**Memorial of the committee of the Company of merchants trading to Africa,’’ 
1 Publie reeord office, Colonial office papers, 5:323.16 (formerly Board of trade 
papers, Plantations general, 18:161). 

‘See Max Farrand, ‘‘The Indian boundary line,’’ in the American historical 

lew, 10:783-785, for a diseussion of the origins of the idea. The proposals of 
Sir William Johnson and George Croghan there cited were of later date than the 
‘*Hints.’? ‘*Dean Tucker’s fanciful scheme’’ for clearing a path a mile wide 
through the woods at the back of the colonies, alluded to by Farrand on the 
authority of Jared Sparks and Benjamin Vaughan, was apparently a confused 
eference by the latter to the plan of Galfridus Gray, who in 1725 proposed that 
method to prevent the insults off the Indians. It is true, as Mr. Farrand surmised, 
that Gray’s chimerical project did not exercise ‘‘any considerable influence in shap 
ing the governmental policy in this particular’’; but that it was taken seriously by 


the board of trade is evidenced by the notable array of colonial experts questioned 
concerning it. Board of trade journals, January 27, February 2, June 23, 1726. 

* Documents relating to the constitutional history of Canada, 1759-1791 (Shortt 
and Doughty, eds.), 102, 108. 

10 The earliest suggestion of such a division has hitherto been found in the 
board of trade report of June 12, 1763. See Clarence E. Carter, ‘‘Some as 
pects of British administration in west Florida,’’ in the Mississippi VALLEY His 
MORICAL REVIEW, 1:364, and Carter, ‘‘The beginnings of British West Florida,’’ 
ibid., 4:318, 
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the reorganization of the West Indian governments; with thie 
extension of the boundaries of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia: 
with the Indian boundary line; and with the promise of repr: 
sentative governments in the new provinces. Indeed, the o 

proposals of major importance which the board of trade alto 
gether ignored were those for the division of Canada into two 
provinees and for the establishment of civil jurisdiction in tlh 
Indian country. It is true that the framers of the proclamatio. 
failed to distinguish as carefully as the author of the memorial 
between the situation in Canada, where the latter reeommended 
representative government only ‘‘when Cireumstances are so 
much changed as to render it expedient,’’ and that in the Flori 
das, where the Georgia or Nova Seotia type of government 
might, he believed, ‘‘be adopted at onee.’’ Of particular inter 
est are the arguments presented for an Indian boundary line. 
The mereantilist view is clearly stated, as is the advantag: 
of diverting settlers to Nova Seotia and the Floridas; but no 
doubt is left as to the temporary character of the expedient. 

From the provenience of this memorial, from its content, 
from the fact that most of its proposals were adopted, the 
‘‘Hints’’ may fairly be regarded as the key document in the 
series which culminated, more or less fortuitously, in the proc 
‘ “ti , > oy 7 762 
lamation of October 7, 1765. a 

Hints relative to the Division and Government of the conquered a 
newly acquired Countries in America." 

The Country eall’d Canada is of such vast Extent, that, for t! 
greater Convenience of governing its Inhabitants there seems to be a 
Necessity of dividing it into two Provinces at least, and of establishing 
in each a distinct Government. 

Quebec, of Course, should be the Capital of the Lower province, con 
prehending the Isle of Orleans, the Settlements on the South Easter 
Banks of S'. Lawrence to a certain Distance, and all the Territory on tl 
North West Side of that River, lying to the Eastward of Trois Rivieres 

Montreal might with equal propriety be made the Capital of the 
Upper province, which may include not only that Tract of Land b: 
tween Lake Champlain and 8S‘. Lawrence but likewise all the Cou 
try on the North West Side of that River above Trois Rivieres. 

The Civil Government of these Provinces would be best administered 


»« 


11 Publie record office, Colonial offiee papers, 5:323, 16, transcript in the possess 


of the Historical society of Pennsylvania. 
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yr some time, by a Governor & Council only, who should be vested 
with the same legislative Powers as have been conferred on the General 
Assemblies in those provinces where the Royal Government has been 


settled in it’s greatest purity; and when Circumstances are so much 
hanged as to render it expedient, His Majesty may indulge His new 
Subjects in that part of the World with Representatives in General 
Assembly which would at once convert what before was a Despotic 
Government into one of Liberty. 

In regard to the Ecclesiastical Establishment in Canada there occurs 

it two Methods of putting that upon any tolerable footing; One is to 

ake no immediate Alteration, but let the regular Clergy of the 
several Communities now subsisting there gradually die off, without 
suffering them to be replaced, and then grant to such of the Canadians, 
s may still adhere to Popery, the same Indulgence as is allowed to 
His Majesty’s Roman Catholick Subjects in Ireland, who by the Capit- 
ilation of Limerick were in similar Circumstances. 

The other Method is, to take the Revenue of the regular Clergy im- 
mediately into the Hands of Government, and allow to the Individuals 

which those Communities are composed, Stipends or Pensions for 
Life and Permission to exercise their religious Functions hereafter 
only as secular Priests — With respect to the Secular Clergy: They, 

is conceived, may, without any great Inconvenience be permitted to 
continue on their usual Footing. 

As every part of the British Dominions however circumstanced should 

‘under some Jurisdiction or other, it is proposed, that all the South- 
ern Coast of Labradore, from the Island of Anticosti to Hudson’s 
Streights, may be annexed to the Newfoundland Government, and that 
in order effectually to assert our Right to that Coast an Establishment 
may be immediately formed upon it, at or near the Streights of Belle- 
sle, where there are many commodious Harbours formerly resorted to 
hy the French and Esquimeaux, for the Purposes of Traffick and Fish- 
ing. 

It might also be necessary to fix upon some Line for a Western Bound 
ary to our ancient provinces, beyond which our People should not at 
present be permitted to settle, hence as their Numbers increased, they 
would emigrate to Nova Scotia, or to the provinces on the South- 
ern Frontier, where they would be usefull to their Mother Country, 
instead of planting themselves in the Heart of America, out of the 
reach of Government, and where, from the great Difficulty of proeur- 
ing European Commodities, they would be compelled to commence Manu 
facturs to the infinite prejudice of Britain. 

All the Country to the Westward of this Boundary may be put 
under the immediate Protection and Care of the Officers commanding 
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at the distant posts. But as many of the King’s Subjects will 1m 
sarily have Occasion to go beyond this Line for Trade and other p 
poses, and may have Disputes among themselves, or with the Indians 
it would be proper that the Decision of such Differences, and inde: 
that all Matters cognizable by Law should be reserved to the ( 
Power in any of the Neighboring Provinces. 

The Island of S‘. John in the Gulph of S‘. Lawrence, and Isle Ro: 
which are so near to Nova Scotia, should be united to it forthwith, a: 
make a part of that Government. 

Georgia, which is at present of too narrow Limits ever to becony 
flourishing Province, should be extended Southward to the River s 
Marys, and a Line running Westward from thence to St. Mark’s 
the Bay of Apelache, would be a proper Boundary on that Side. 

All the Peninsula Southward of this Line ought to be compri: 
in the Province of Florida, and the Country situated between 
Mark’s and the River Mississippi, should be formed into another pro 
inee, 

Perhaps the very best, Mode of Government for these new province: 
which ‘tis likely, will be settled either by foreign Protestants or 1! 
King’s natural born Subjects who are intitled to British Liberty, would 
be that of Georgia or Nova Scotia, which has been the latest formed 
is the freest from a Republican Mixture, and the most conformable + 
the British Constitution of any that obtains amongst our Colonies in 
North America, and might therefore be adopted at once, without an 
material Alteration. 

Granado, the Granadillo’s & S‘. Vineent’s may be put under « 
Government which may be exactly similar to that of the Leeward Is 
lands, unless, on account of the Number of French already settled upo: 
them, it should be thought more adviseable to adopt the Plan proposed 
for the Government of the Canadian Provinces. 

As Tobago is itself a considerable Island entirely unsettled and lying 
at a Distance from the Others, it may, with propriety either have a 
particular Government of it’s own or continue as it is, united to that 
of Barbados, with which it’s future Inhabitants can have an easy Inte: 
eourse, by means of the Trade Winds, a Convenience which they could 
not have with respect to Granado, were they connected with that Gover 
ment. 

The Island of Dominica so detached from the King’s other Possessions 
in those Parts, and lying in the Center of the French Sugar Islands ma) 
be made a separate and perhaps a military Government at least for t! 
present. 

The Fort at Senegal which is not of more Importance than that 
Gambia, or those on the Gold Coast may, in time of Peace at least, | 
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put under the Direction of the African Committee in the same Manner 
as the other Forts are in that Quarter, and it would be extremely proper 

have a small Establishment immediately at Portlandie, were it 
nly as a Mark of Possession and Right to that part of the Gum Coast, 
which, otherwise may one Time, be usurped by the French. 


JerrERSON’s PLAN For A Minitary CoLony rx Or LEANS TERRITORY 


Jefferson’s plans for the settlement and control of the terri- 
tory acquired from France in 1803 afford an interesting study 
in the attempt to harmonize abstract theory and actual practice 
in government. Jefferson as president found it somewhat diffi- 
cult to carry into effect the theories which he had enunciated 
in the declaration of independence. His scheme for the estab- 
lishment of a military colony in Orleans territory is a good 
illustration of his turning away from theory when a definite 
political situation seemed to demand it. 

There were at least two reasons why Jefferson desired the 
planting of such a colony. In the first place, the western bound- 
ary of the acquired territory was in dispute and trouble with 
the Spaniards was imminent. In the second place, internal dis- 
content in the territory over the form of government had its 
influence in determining Jefferson’s attitude. Although the 
government under the act of March 2, 1805, was a great im- 
provement over that under the Breckinridge bill of 1804, never- 
theless the inhabitants of Orleans territory were not satisfied. 
The causes of this discontent are enumerated in Jefferson’s 
correspondence. 

Jefferson was not satisfied with conditions as they existed in 
the new territory. On Avril 2, 1806, he expressed himself to 
Senator Plumer of New Hampshire on a bill which provided 
that two million acres of land in the territory of Orleans be 
surveyed and divided into townships and lots, each alternate 
lot of one hundred and sixty acres to be given to a free 
able-bodied male not an inhabitant of the territory or of the 
Mississippi territory on condition that he would live there and 
cultivate the same ————— years and render ————— years of 
military service in the militia of the United States. Jefferson 
told Plumer that the bill was, in his estimation, the most im- 
portant one then pending in congress. Louisiana was exposed 
to attack and it was necessary that provision should be made for 
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its defense. Nearly half of its inhabitants were such that they 
could not be depended on in case of an invasion. It would bh 
impolitic and expensive to raise a standing army; and it was 
doubtful if the militia from the states would consent to go and 
stay there any considerable length of time. There was no means 
of compelling them to do it. If lands were given as bounties, 
able-bodied men would settle there and have an interest in 
fending the territory. 

Plumer answered that he considered the bill as establishing a 
new principle in our government, a sort of feudal system, based 
on military tenure. He required more time to satisfy himself 
as to how far it would affect the constitution and the legal! 
system. He feared the danger of sudden innovations in govern 
ment.’ 

The bill to which Jefferson referred had been introduced ji 
the senate, in the form of a resolution, on March 6, 1805, by 
Senator Worthington of Ohio. The text of the resolution gives 
certain details, especially as to the location of the proposed 
settlement, not contained in Plumer’s report. It reads as 
follows: 

Resolved, That, in order better to provide for the defence of t! 
Territory of Orleans, a tract of land, not exceeding in any case — 
acres, to be located out of a tract. of land not exceeding two millions ot 
acres, to be surveyed between the Achafalaya, the Red river, and a m« 
idian line passing by the fort at Natchitoches, shall be given, free of all ex 
penses, other than those of survey expenses and office fees, to ever 
citizen of the United States above twenty-one years of age, and not 
present. residing either in said Territory or in the Mississippi Territory, 
who shall, before the-—————-day of—————next, become an actual 
settler on such tract, and shall actually improve, and continue to cul 
tivate and reside on the same—————years thereafter; on condition, 
that such actual settler, and his sons, above the age of eighteen years, 
at any time or times, during the said period of ————— years, be liable 
to be called into service for the defence of the said Territories of Orleans 
and Mississippi, and under obligation, during the same period, to con 
tinue in such service for any length of time which may be nécessary. 

1**Plumer’s register,’’ 1, April 3, 1806, in the Library of congress. This is t 
third volume of Plumer’s manuscript journal, ‘‘Memorandum of the proceedings 
in Congress.’’ For further information concerning the record of events left bys 


Plumer, see Everett 8. Brown, The constitutional history of the Louisiana purcha 
(Berkeley, 1920), vi-vii. 


2 Annals of congress, 9 congress, 1 session, 164. 
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On March 12 the senate took the motion into consideration and 
rdered it referred to Senators Worthington of Ohio, Anderson 
Tennessee, Adair of Kentucky, Bradley of Vermont, and Smith 
of Maryland. The committee, through its chairman, Worthing- 
ton, on Mareh 21 reported a bill in conformity with Worthing- 
ton’s proposals. It was ordered to its second reading.“ The 
bill narrowly eseaped defeat when, on March 27, the senate 
divided equally on the question, Shall the bill pass to the third 
reading? The question was decided in the affirmative by the 
vote of the president of the senate, George Clinton.” On April 
{, only two days after Jefferson’s conversation with Plumer, 
further consideration of the bill was postponed until the next 
session of congress.” This seemingly put an end to the bill for, 
although on February 6, 1806, Worthington gave notice that he 
would on the following day ‘‘bring in a bill to encourage a 
settlement in the western district of Orleans,’’* presumably his 
former measure, no further mention of it was found. 
Jefferson, however, was not yet ready to give up his plan, as 
is shown by a letter, dated January 13, 1807, which he wrote to 
John Dickinson. He said that discontent in the territory of 
Orleans was due to the prohibition of the importation of foreign 
slaves, to the administration of justice in forms foreign to the 
people and all the more abhorrent because of the corruption of 
lawyers, and to the question of land titles.“ Because of trouble 
with the French element, Jefferson proposed the enlistment of 
thirty thousand native-born Americans, to be transported at 
public expense and settled on bounties of one hundred acres of 
land each, west of the Mississippi, on condition of two vears’ 
military service should that country be attacked within a period 
of seven years. Besides providing for the defense of the 
country on the spot, the addition to the population would en- 
title the territory to become a state, with a majority of Ameri- 
cans, thus making it an American rather than a French state. 


Annals of CONgTESS, 9 eongress, 1 session, 182. 


* Ibid., 191. 
Tbid., 206-207. 
Tbhid., 228. 


7 Ibid., 9 congress, 2 session, 62. 


8 These are the chief causes of discontent enumerated in a letter of Governor Clai 
borne to Madison, May 16, 1806, in Official letter books of 7. ©. Ge Claiborne, 18 
316, edited by Dunbar Rowland (Jackson, Mississippi, 1917), 3:299 
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‘‘This,’’ concluded Jefferson, ‘‘would not sweeten the pill 
the French but in making that acquisition we had some view 
our own good as well as theirs, and I believe the greatest 

of both will be promoted by whatever will amalgamate us 
gether. 


999 


The settlement and control of western Orleans territory 
not accomplished in the manner planned by Jefferson. It is 
necessary here to discuss the general land policy of the Unit. 
States government, or the neutral-territory plan of the sett! 
ment of the dispute with Spain over the western boundarn 
Jefferson’s desire to protect the frontier and to insure | 
Americanization of the new territory is an interesting side lig 
on the history of the territorial policy of the United States. 

Everett S. Brown 

®Thomas Jefferson, Writings (Monticello edition — Washington, 1904), 

137. 

10 Thomas M. Marshall, A history of the western boundary of the Louisiana p 

1819-1841 (Berkeley, 1914). 
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Edited by Lester B. Shippee 


| history of the United States. By Edward Channing. Volume v, 
The period of transition, 1815-1848. (New York: Macmillan 
company, 1921. 623 p. $5.00) 

Post hoe, ergo propter hoc is the fundamental argument of history. 
One may suppose, therefore, that Mr. Channing may justify himself in 
tracing ‘‘the main springs of our national development’’ (page 3, note 

to the long period of war which closed the eighteenth and ushered 
the nineteenth century. ‘‘In such times,’’ he writes, ‘‘the mind 
aks adrift from its everyday moorings and turns to thought and 
eories that in peaceful hours seemed fantastic and incapable of attain- 
ent. War leads to a loosening of the mind, to a breaking of associa- 
ms, to new thoughts and groupings; and humanity leaps from one 
ge of civilization to another. In the thirty-five years after 1815, men 
nd women threw off the shackles of the past’’ (page 2). Henee, 
vrites Mr. Channing, came all the social changes that make that era 
nspicuous. In a footnote the curious reader is referred to the writings 

f F. J. Turner for ‘‘a radically different view.”’ 

The reviewer's first thought on reading these lines was: ‘‘So this is the 
tfeet of the world war on the historical mind. I was expecting it.” 
\laturer consideration, after the reading of the book was completed, has 
ot altered that opinion; but another cause for Mr. Channing’s inter- 
pretative method has become apparent. This lies in his reaction to the 
iweressive scholarship of the western historians, of whom Mr. Turner 
is so eminent a leader. The whole volume reveals evidence of the in 
fluence of these westerners, and it is as conspicuous in Mr. Channing’s 
criticisms and innuendoes as in his generous acceptance of their con- 
‘lusions, for the footnotes bristle with references to the works of scholars 
living in ‘‘Cisappalachia.’’ We of the west, although not ready to 
accept Mr. Channing’s rather naive interpretation of the causes of our 
national development, will not quarrel with him, for we are overpowered 
with the evidence offered by this volume that he has discovered the 
existence of the west. Like every first explorer, Mr. Channing names 
this diseovery of his. ‘‘Transappalachia’’ is the chosen name. It is 
sonorous to the ears; still, there may be an objection to the burden thus 
placed on the reader of locating on which side of the mountains lies 
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Harvard university. Even those living nearer the center of populat 


than does Mr. Channing understand Latin, when it is sufficiently sim; 

The volume is a rather surprising output from Mr. Channing’s laly 
tory. Here are eighteen chapters equally divided between what may 
called social statics and political dynamics; but even one of the chapt 
embodied in the latter, that on ‘‘Western lands and settlements aft 
1840,’ falls by right into the first category. This first 


part of 
volume ranges over the whole gamut of social experience. There 
chapters on the ‘‘ Westward march,’’ the ‘‘ Urban migration,’’ the ‘* Fir 
labor movement,’’ followed by accounts of the south, religious char 

education, and literature. On the whole, these are all very well d 

and are enlivened by the dry humor which crops out in all Mr. Cha 
ning’s writings. The account of transportation is particularly inter 


PX 


ing, not so much, perhaps, in its analysis of a developing power in soc 
as in the humorous aspects of the subject. In examining an histor 
tapestry, Mr. Channing finds his chief delight in the composition of 
fringes. Certainly those parts of his narrative which appear best suit 
to his literary style belong to what may be called his illustrative mater 
The devotion of over half the book to social staties limits 
materially the space apportioned to political history. The result 
times a very thin narrative when compared to the corresponding | 


( 
‘ 


is a 


) 
pe 


of the preceding volumes. This difficulty of apportionment might | 
been overcome by weaving into the chapters on politics some parts 
the chapters devoted to a deseription of the social life. For instan 
three pages are assigned to an inadequate account of the land syste 
and no notice is taken of the part played by it in national polit 
Senator Benton was perhaps not one of our greatest statesmen, 
surely he deserves more than one mention (according to the tndex 
that concerning the Mexican war. The index does not call the reader's 
attention to the significant fact noted on page 570 that Benton was t! 
father-in-law of Frémont. The facts eoneerning Benton which 
appealed to Mr. Channing may be important, but how is it possible 1 
write a history of this period without a mention of the demands for 
alteration of the land law by the westerners of whom Benton was sure! 
the spokesman? So paramount in polities was this issue that both C! 
and Calhoun thought it necessary to develop plans for the disposal! 
the land or of the income derived from it. 

Although the book proves that Mr. Channing has discovered the west, 
he has not learned to appreciate the significance of events in 
‘*Cisappalachia’’ in the development of the United States. These eve! 
possess in his eyes an antiquarian interest or an illustrative value, but 
they have not perverted his eastern point of view. Here is his sumn 
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of the westward movement which created nine new states: ‘‘Those who 
sought the lands over the mountains in the earlier time were actuated 
mainly by the love of adventure, by the lure of the wilderness; stern 
economie necessity had not as yet touched the people of the older settled 
area. From 1800 to 1820, the embargo, the war, and the hard times 
spurred on migration ; but it was not until the financial revulsion of 1837 
and the eritical years thereafter that eastern people sought the western 
wilds in great numbers’’ (page 40). Does he mean by eastern people 
those living in the northeast? A sentence on the same page seems to 
vive the passage that meaning. He writes, ‘‘Until the opening of the 
National Road, travel toward the Mississippi valley was arduous, 
dangerous, and prolonged,— and that highway served mainly the needs 
of Pennsylvania and the states to the southward.’’ 

Mr. Channing’s opposition to the western interpreters of American 
history is displayed in his treatment of many subjects and crops out 
frequently in the footnotes. This tendency may be illustrated by his 
account of the election of Andrew Jackson, which is always claimed by 
writers with a western bias as an example of Cisappalachian influence. 
In note 1 on page 376 there are quoted statements by Mr. McLaughlin 
and Mr, Paxson to that effect. In answering these upholders of western- 
ism, Mr. Channing analyzes the electoral vote and proves to his satis- 
faction that it was by the votes of New York and Pennsylvania that 
democracy was enthroned. ‘‘Indeed, however one manipulates the 
figures,’’ he writes, ‘‘it would seem that Jackson was raised to the pres 
idency by the over-representation of the South combined with the em- 
ployment of most unjustifiable methods by his partisans in Pennsylvania 
and in New York. On the whole, possibly it was more honorable to 
have been defeated in 1828 than to have been elected’’ (page 376) 

Many a defeated candidate can draw consolation from the thought of 
the last sentence. In his analysis of the vote Mr. Channing has over- 
looked the explanation of western historians. They do not manipulate 
the figures but claim the western parts of New York and Pennsylvania 
and the whole of other eastern states as western in character. Thus 
Mr. Channing’s arguments do not meet the issue. 

One vital factor in the development of the west —it is not the only 
one —is entirely omitted from the volume. The reader will find on 
consulting the index only two references to the Indians; one is in a 
note on Indian treaties, which is placed at the end of a chapter, and the 
other is a short description of California Indians. The efforts to move 
the Indian tribes across the Mississippi reached their culmination during 
the period covered by the book, and the most all-embracing explanation 
of Jackson’s popularity is to be found in his accomplishment of this 
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Indian policy. In this connection there should have occurred some 
description of the formation of the last American frontier and of that 
great popular illusion, the American desert, which stayed the western 
advance of population for at least two decades; but you will seek in 
vain for any mention of these trivial affairs, oh ye men of Cisappalachia! 

Since this review is written for western men and women, its emphasis 
has lain naturally on Mr, Channing’s treatment of events in which 
Cisappalachians are interested, and the reviewer may have appeared 
somewhat unfair to a writer of such pronounced eastern affiliations as 
is Mr. Channing, even though he is writing a History of the United 
States. In the choice of the subject to be treated Mr. Channing has 
exercised the privilege of the modern pragmatic historian — the doctrine 
is actually preached by a group of scholars — of practicing subjectivity ; 
but after his choice has once been made, he has maintained usually th: 
objectivity of treatment demanded by science. The reviewer has 
thoroughly enjoyed the reading of the book, for there is something 
distinctly captivating in the author’s subtle cynicism. His style is 
typically that of New England and his sense of duty to his subject is 
very evidently a product of the New England conscience. In closing 
let the reviewer declare his delight that Mr. Channing has shown 
disposition to disagree with the men of the west. He has emphasized 
a view which is too frequently ignored by the futurists of Cisappalachia. 
Long may he live to poke fun at us! 

C. W. A 
The agrarian crusade, A chronicle of the farmer in polities. By Solon 
Justus Buck, Ph.D. [The chronicles of America. Edited by Allen 
Johnson under the supervision of the committee on publication of 
the Yale university council] (New Haven: Yale university press, 
1920. 215 p.) 

The latter half of the nineteenth century witnessed an economic rev- 
olution in the United States which for historical purposes may be divided 
into two closely related lines of development: first, the industrial rev- 
olution; and, second, the agricultural revolution. The agricultural 
revolution was a transformation of farming from a primitive, pioneer, 
largely self-sufficing occupation into a modern business organized on a 
scientific, capitalistic, commercial basis. The principal factors contribut- 
ing to this revolution were: (1) the large empire of virgin land and the 
liberal land policy of the federal government; (2) the rapid growth of 
population and immigration; (3) the introduction of improved farm 
machinery; (4) the extension and development of transportation facili- 
ties; (5) the growth of domestic and foreign markets; and (6) the 
establishment of agencies for the promotion of scientific knowledge relat 
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ing to agriculture. Among the agencies constituting the sixth factor 
may be mentioned the federal and state departments of agriculture, the 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations, agricultural societies and 
fairs, the agricultural press, and farmers’ organizations. The trans- 
formation in agriculture which these six factors produced during this 
period was so rapid and complete and the problems to which this trans- 
formation gave rise were so numerous and complex that it may properly 
be called an agrarian revolution. To this important field of American 
istory comparatively little attention has been given. It has, indeed, 


! 
] 


een completely overlooked, not to say ignored, by the nation’s histori- 
ans. It is encouraging, however, to note that a few students are begin- 
ning to turn their attention to this field. Among the most noteworthy 
contributions to the subject is Mr. Buck’s volume on The agrarian 
( rusade . 

Farmers’ organizations in the United States may be divided into two 
‘lasses: first, those that seek to promote some special end or industry ; 
and, second, those that seek to unite the farmers as a class. Among the 
former may be mentioned farmers’ elevator companies, codperative 
creamery associations, and live stock shipping associations; while the 
latter include such organizations as the granger, greenback, and the 
populist movements. It is to the latter type of organization that Mr. 
Buck addresses himself. 

The author describes the agrarian crusade as ‘‘a series of radical 
agitations on the part of farmers to better their lot.’’ While ‘‘these 
movements have manifested different degrees of coherence and _ intelli- 
gence,’’ they have all ‘‘had something of the same purpose and spirit, 
and all may justly be considered as stages of the still unfinished agrarian 
erusade.’’ With these considerations in mind, the author has under- 
taken ‘‘to sketch the course and to reproduce the spirit of that crusade 
from its inception with the granger movement, through the greenback 
and populist phases, to a climax in the battle for free silver.’’ 

The first five chapters are devoted to a review of the granger move- 
ment, considered under the following chapter headings: ‘‘The inception 
of the grange,’’ ‘‘The rising spirit of unrest,’’ ‘‘The granger move 
ment at flood tide,’’ ‘‘Curbing the railroads,’’ and ‘‘The collapse of the 
eranger movement.’’ The causes of agrarian discontent after the civil 
war, the economic and political activities of the grange, and the causes of 
the rapid decline of the grange in the later seventies are described in a 
manner both interesting and instructive. The subject has been treated 
much more fully and satisfactorily, however, in the same author’s The 
qgranger movement (Harvard historical studies, volume x1x), published 
in 1913. This volume reports a thorough and comprehensive statement 
of the granger movement. The chapters devoted to the subject in the 
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book under review constitute virtually a brief popularization of 
more extended study. 

The sixth chapter deals with the greenback interlude. The seven: 
chapter reviews the condition of the farmer in the eighties, thus furnis 
ing the historical basis for a consideration of the people’s party and 1 
populist movement of the early nineties to which the eighth and nin: 
chapters are devoted. The movement for free silver and the presid: 
tial campaign of 1896 constitute the subject matter of chapters elev 
and twelve, while the thirteenth chapter concludes the volume with 
brief review of radical movements since 1896. The author’s concluding 
observation is that ‘‘The two most hopeful developments in America 
polities during recent years have been the progressive movement wi 
its program of social justice, and the growth of independent voting 
both developments made possible in large part by the agrarian crusad 

Mr. Buck’s account of the agrarian crusade represents an attempt | 
present a clear, concise, and connected narrative of the farmers’ mov: 
ment in the United States from the close of the civil war to the present 
As such it has been well done. The general reader will find it bot 
interesting and instructive. Such a study, however, has the defects 
its merits. The specialist will be disappointed with the brevity a: 
exceedingly general character of the narrative. For the benefit of thos: 
who desire a more thorough and comprehensive account of the granger 
greenback, populist, and progressive movements, not to mention minor 
movements and organizations, a useful bibliography is appended. T! 
value of the book is impaired by the comparative absence of footnotes 
Judged, however, in harmony with the general purpose and spirit 
the series to which thea volume belongs, one might say that it represents 
a worthy contribution to the history of this period. 


Louis BERNARD SCHMIDT 


Woodrow Wilson and the world war. A chronicle of our own times 
By Charles Seymour. [The chronicles of America. Edited b: 
Allen Johnson under the supervision of the committee on publica 
tion of the Yale university council] (New Haven: Yale universi' 
press, 1921. 382 p. $5.00) 

Woodrow Wilson as I know him. By Joseph P. Tumulty. (New York 
Doubleday, Page and company, 1921. 553 p. $5.00) 

As yet the number of formal works dealing specifically with Wood 
row Wilson, aside from the more general accounts which more or less 
incidentally bring him into prominence, is exceeded by the many books 
which have Theodore Roosevelt as their subject. This number, however 
increases steadily, and two deserving attention are the books of Mr 
Tumulty and Mr. Seymour. They are the more welcome as it becomes 
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nereasingly apparent that the former president is not going to write 
his own side of the story, and the student is forced to content himself 
with such light as may be shed by those who have come in contact with 
him, and by the documents already available or to be forthcoming 
from time to time. 

Two very different types of work are these contributions under con- 
sideration. Mr. Tumulty’s is the testimony of an associate and friend, 
ttle tempered by critical analysis. Mr. Seymour, on the other hand, 
approaches his subject from the point of view of a scholar accustomed to 
sifting materials and weighing evidence. The scope of the two works 
s not exactly the same; nevertheless the difference is not so great as 
might be expected. Mr. Tumulty, who became Mr. Wilson’s private 
secretary soon after the latter’s entrance into politics, devotes some 
space to his chief’s earlier public career, but much more attention is 
paid to the eight years from 1913 to 1921, and it is with this period that 
Woodrow Wilson and the world war has to do. 

Though partisan and to a certain extent avowedly a defense of Mr. 
Wilson and his course, the secretary’s book does add in some degree 
to the materials which will in the end allow a real appraisal of the 
man around whom has waged such bitter controversy. Some intimate 
disclosures are caleulated to correct certain widespread impressions 
which the author is convinced are erroneous. For instance, he denies 
the charge that Mr. Wilson was ineapable of seeing any side of an issue 
but his own, that he was impervious to argument. Equally, however, 
does his narrative substantiate what Mr. Seymour thinks was one of 
the principal causes of the president’s failure to win the support neces 
sary to earry his policies to completion: an inability to ‘‘eapitalize his 
personal advantages in his political relations.’’ 

Despite their approach from different angles and with different mo- 
tives for writing the two authors manage in many respects to present 
surprisingly similar portraits of the man who forms the central figure 
of their narratives. Mr. Tumulty, with all his Irish ardor, emphasizes 
the human side of Mr. Wilson, his lovableness as exhibited to those who 
had broken through the crust of shy reserve which enveloped him, his 
high idealism, his belief in the long run in the soundness of the people 
whose aspirations he was able to voice. Mr. Seymour, weighing meticn- 
lously the mistakes as well as the constructive successes of the president, 
comes to the conclusion that Mr. Wilson was not an originator, was 
lacking in the ability to work as one of a team, was slow to adjust himself 
to new conditions, to emerge from the provincialism which blinded him 
at first to the significance of the European struggle. His idealism, 
however, Mr. Seymour does not ignore or underestimate, Nor does he 
deny a eapacity for growth which in the end brought the president for 
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the moment into the most commanding position in the world. But, 
though he ‘‘lacked the capacity for carrying to practical success th 
ideal which he preached,’’ particularly at the Versailles conference 

. “*To assume that he must accordingly be adjudged a failure is 
to ignore the significance of the ideals to which he awakened the world. 
Much there was that was unattainable and intangible, but its value to 
mankind in the development of international relations may be inestim 
able.’’ 

While Mr. Seymour has attempted to state without prejudice his 
impressions of Mr. Wilson — and few there will be who ean find fault 
with his marshaling of facts on which to base his estimate — it is impos 
sible that his conclusions will meet with universal approbation. Men 
will as strongly approve of or as ardently detest the former president and 
all his works. Friends of Mr. Wilson will be inclined to believe that 
something less than justice is done in the characterization. They wil! 
deny that ‘‘his most notable characteristic is the will to dominate’ 
but, on the other hand, anti-Wilsonites will vehemently reject the qua! 
fication that ‘‘in conference he is apt to be tolerant of the opinions of 
others, by no means dictatorial in manner, and apparently anxious 
obtain facets on both sides of the argument.’’ Such a statement finds 
confirmation in the account of how the president sought information 
from and relied on the advice from the ‘‘experts’’ who accompanied 
him to Paris. Admirers will not agree that he ‘‘lacks .. . the pow 
of quick decision which is apt to characterize the masterful executive, 
that he ‘‘is prone to temporize, anxious to prevent an issue from ap 
proaching a erisis, evidently in the hope that something may ‘turn up 


to improve the situation and obviate the necessity of conflict.’ A 


time passes and raneor subsides a middle ground will gradually lx 
assumed by those who care to harbor an impartial judgment; a happ) 
mean which undoubtedly will be somewhat removed from the stand 
taken by Mr. Tumulty or Mr. Dodd on the one hand, and at least 
equally far from that taken by Mr. Wilson’s detractors or the other 
And while Mr. Seymour’s more stringent extremes will be deserted and 
something more will be granted to Mr. Wilson than Mr. Seymour is 
willing to coneede, his portrait will very likely come to be accepted in 
its general outlines as approaching the middle ground. 

Both authors, the one outspokenly, the other in a more guarded man 
ner, bear witness to the opposition which amounted to downright per 
sonal hostility and which arose to an appreciable extent from Mr 
Wilson’s liberal attitude, not alone with respect to his views of a just 
peace, but in all his domestic policies. What was distressingly obvious 
during the days between the armistice and the signing of the treaty by 
the German envoys, namely, that Wilson faced an implacable although 
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sometimes intangible mass of conservative reaction, is amply evidenced 
in the pages of Woodrow Wilson and the world war. This same kind 
of dead weight of opposition blocked or attempted to block the internal 
policies favored by the president prior to the entrance of America into 
the war. Mr. Tumulty adduces incident after incident to demonstrate 
th 

the program which Mr. Wilson laid out for his administration 


e nature and extent of the forees which planted themselves against 


In estimating the world war in so far as it ean be dissociated from 
Woodrow Wilson only praise can be recorded. In reducing to the 
‘ompass of one of the volumes of the Chronicles the mass of material, 
the multiplicity of facts involved in a study of America and its relation 
to the struggle, Mr. Seymour’s book is an admirable piece of work 
rom the tangle of events the salient features are extracted to make 
an absorbing yet, veracious and balanced story. In places the presenta 
tion becomes absolutely brilliant, as, for example, in the chapter on the 
‘‘Ways of the peace conference.’’ As a real contribution to American 
historiography the volume takes its place among the foremost not only 
of the Chronicles but of all works dealing with very recent events. 

In Woodrow Wilson as I know him Mr. Tumulty has maintained a 
running commentary on publie events as they involved the personality 
of his central theme. Many gaps exist if one is seeking a comprehensive 
tale, and, it must be said, there are not a few omissions which detract 
from a satisfactory account of affairs as they revolved about the person 
of the president. Somewhat unconsciously, one must believe, the best 
foot is put forward. Still, while there is not very much that is new 
in the book, aside from some letters, dispatches, and personal conversa- 
tions detailed by the secretary, and while what is given often merely 
whets the appetite for more, one is glad to have this contribution, and 
Mr, Tumulty has done no more than he should in presenting an aspect 
which for the time appears to be pushed into the background. 

L. B. Surprrs 


A history of Minnesota. By William Watts Folwell. In four volumes 
Volume 1 (St. Paul: Minnesota historical society, 1921. 533 p. $5.00 
The commonwealths of the northwest which have long waited the 
scholarly and adequate telling of their history in a form which may 
be utilized by the average reader seem at length in a fair way to have 
this want supplied. Within recent years such a history of Illinois, in 
five volumes, edited and in part written by Clarenee W. Alvord, has 
appeared; work on the first volume of a similar history of Wisconsin 
has been under way for several years; and the Minnesota historical 
society now presents the first installment of a comprehensive history of 
Minnesota, which is to be completed in four volumes, by William Watts 
Folwell, president emeritus of the University of Minnesota. 
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Mr. Folwell is a veteran scholar but not a professional historian. A 
native of New York state and a graduate of Hobart college, | 
began his professional career as a teacher of mathematics in his alma 
mater in 1858. Soon thereafter he became interested in comparatiy 
philology, and in 1860 he went to Germany to study at the Universit) 
of Berlin. After a year or more of study and travel in Europe, 
returned to the United States and for more than three years served as 
an officer of engineers in the union army. Following the close of ¢ 
war, four years more were spent in business and in the study of econ 
ics and polities. In 1869 Mr. Folwell came to Minnesota as president 
the state university, which office he continued to fill for fifteen year 
Kor twenty-three years more he served the institution in the doub! 
capacity of librarian and professor of political science; he retired fro: 
this work in 1907. 

It was chance, apparently, which led Mr. Folwell to turn his attent 
to the field of loeal history. In his prefatory introduction, which wit 
a quite unnecessary degree of modesty he terms ‘‘An apology,’’ we a: 
told that the writer some years ago contributed ta a jubilee number 
a local paper a sketch of Minnesota history. This led to an invitati 
to prepare a volume on his adopted state for the American comme 
wealths series. The task proved ‘‘an agreeable recreation for whi 
[he trusts] to be forgiven.’’ In the course of executing it, however 
much material was accumulated which could not be utilized in t! 
limited work in hand; later, upon retiring from the university, with a: 
assured subsistence and a prospect of continued working strength, Mr: 
Folwell allowed himself ‘‘to ramble again in that congenial [field| of 
Minnesota history,’’ producing the present work without thought 
monetary reward, but rather as the capstone to his lifetime of pub! 
service to the state of his adoption. 

Happy indeed must be the lot of such an author, and fortunat 
the commonwealth which is the recipient of such service! Yet tl 
author’s performance invites attention anew to the question, far fron 
novel, as to what the course of preparation should be to qualify one t 
write history. ‘‘It is difficult to conceive,’’ observes the editor of this 
work, himself the product of a very different course of historical training 
from that undergone by the author, ‘‘of anyone better equipped tha: 
Dr. Folwell to write a comprehensive and critical history of Minnesota 
although Mr. Folwell himself submits his work to the judgment of t! 
‘*tolerant’’ reader simply as the offering of an amateur. 

What. then, shall be said for our modern schools for the training 
of historical specialists? For clearly if they do not afford men a better 
equipment for writing history than that possessed by the simple ama 
teur whose training has been intrusted to chance, it will be difficult to 
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istify their existence. In the main the reviewer inclines to agree with 
editor. For the modern historical specialist something of good may 
doubtedly be said. But over against his positive achievements stands 
- crushing faet that the people for whom he writes will not read his 
rk. And we were even told, at the recent St. Louis meeting, by an 
nent exemplar of the art, that except as a matter of professional 
| the specialists do not even read the works of one another. What- 
er the shortcomings of the older writers like Prescott and Bancroft, 
ir works were widely read; more, they are still being read by their 
intrymen. The fault of the modern specialist seems to be that he has 
st touch with life, and since literature is but the expression of life 
s writings have become divorced from literature. As between the 
irrow specialist, therefore, who, ignorant of the life of the present, 
eks to reconstruct the life of the past, and the writer equipped with 
wh a training as Mr, Folwell has enjoyed, we would unhesitatingly 
hoose the latter to write our history. 
It is an ancient truism that a tree is known by its fruit, and with 
this short airing of our more or less apposite views we turn to a con- 
deration of this first fruit of Mr. Folwell’s scholarship. The volume 
spans practically two centuries of time, from the beginning of Minne- 
sota’s recorded history to the close of the territorial period in 1857. 
Since four volumes are to be printed, it follows that to the ensuing 
riod of approximately sixty years the remaining three will be devoted. 
(his spacing agrees fairly well with that of the Centennial history of Illi 
is, the first volume of which comes down to 1818, the year of ad- 
ission to statehood, leaving the ensuing century to be covered at the 
rate of twenty-five years to the volume. It is in striking contrast with 
le proportion adopted a few years ago by Reuben G. Thwaites in his 
listory of Wisconsin in the American commonwealths series, full two- 
thirds of which was devoted to the story of Wisconsin prior to admission 
to statehood. To continue the comparison with the first volume of the 
Centennial history of Illinois, the space actually devoted to narrating 
the history of the two commonwealths in the pre-statehood period is 
substantially the same in the two works; but there is a striking dis- 
tinction between them in that the story Mr. Alvord had to trace is far 
more intricate and complex than that told by Mr. Folwell. Another dis- 
tinction becomes apparent from an examination of the chapter headings 
f the two volumes. Mr. Alvord devotes his first chapter to a physio- 
eraphieal sketeh, ‘‘The land in the making.’” Mr. Folwell, notwith- 
standing the counsel of Mr. Warren Upham, who provides the book 
with a set of useful maps, has no such chapter, and throughout the 
work pays seant attention to the matter of physiography. In the Illinois 
volume the period of British domination is reached only with chapter 12, 
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over halfway through the book; in the Minnesota volume it is reached 
with chapter 3, one-eighth of the way through the book. The Illinois 
volume devotes 67 pages to the thirty-year period of American ruk 
ending with 1818; the Minnesota volume, 200 pages to the eight-yea: 
period ending in 1857. These facts are noted with no thought of criti 
cism, or implication that the treatment in either case is not justified; 
rather to make clear the fact that Mr. Alvord saw fit to devote vastly more 
space to the earlier period of his narrative, while in Mr. Folwell’s work 
the French and British periods receive relatively scant consideration 
the bulk of the volume being devoted to the last few years of American 
settlement and development. 

Having read the book with considerable care and such degree of 
comprehension as might be brought to the task, the reviewer records 
the judgment that it is a scholarly and substantial piece of work, a 
mine of information conscientiously garnered about early Minnesota 
It does not detract materially from this general judgment that now 
and then the interpretations of the writer seem open to question. One 
follows with pleasure the deft analysis of the lucubrations of certain 
earlier writers upon the movements of those tantalizing explorers, Radis 
son and Groseilliers, and their reputed discovery of the Mississippi 
(pages 11-14). One may regret that the story which has grown up 
about the westward exploration of Jean Nicolet was not treated in 
similar fashion (page 5). The designation of the traders as ‘‘parasites’’ 
upon the Indians (page 106) seems to the reviewer indefensible. Th: 
trader performed an indispensable service for the native, one on which 
indeed, his very existence commonly depended. We may admit that t! 
trader often overreached the native, but this admission does not alte: 
the character of his service. Again, we cannot accept the implication 
involved in the statements concerning the treaties of peace with the 
northwestern tribes in 1815-1816, to the effect that these treaties wer 
due to ‘‘the establishment of American citizens in the Indian trade of the 
Northwest’’ (pages 133-134). These tribes had been at war with t! 
United States, fighting as allies of Great Britain, and under the leader 
ship of such men as Black Hawk and Robert Dickson their warriors had 
fought with their white allies around Detroit and had sealped America 
women and children along the Ohio frontier. The conelusion of thes 
treaties was but a logical and necessary consequence of the conclusion of 
peace with Great Britain, and the factor stated by the author as causa 
tive was merely one incidental result of these measures. Robert Dickso: 
having been mentioned, it may be noted incidentally that the onl) 
notice of his career in the volume is confined to a footnote reference on 
page 100. Surely this is secant treatment of such a career in a volume 
which undertakes to tell the history of primitive Minnesota. It is to be 
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explained, doubtless, by the broader fact that the war of 1812, the period, 
perhaps, of Dickson’s greatest importance in the history of the northwest, 
receives practically no consideration, 

Mention of this last fact brings us to perhaps the gravest reflection 
which must be made upon the volume — the point of view and the sweep 
of vision of the author. Comparatively little effort is made to connect 
the history of Minnesota with the wider sweep of world events outside 
the borders of the author’s chosen land. Some mention of those events 
is. of course, to be found, but commonly one gains from this book but 
ittke comprehension of their course or significance, Thus, when the 
reader comes to the occupation of Minnesota by American settlers, he 
finds no satisfactory explanation of who the settlers were, of why they 
came to Minnesota and how. Thus to tell the story of the settlement of 
Minnesota, or indeed of any western state, is to tell it only in part; and 
the portion left untold may be quite as important as that which is 
narrated. 

We return, in conclusion, to the starting point —the question what 
should be the course of training to fit one for the task of writing history. 
The work under consideration supplies no answer to this question. Here 
is a simple amateur who guilelessly strays into the historical field at the 
end of a busy lifetime of important achievement as an all-around scholar 
and man of the world, and produces a book which is burdened to the 
point of oppression with the characteristic earmarks of scholarship. The 
style is as plain and devoid of adornment as a Dorie column. There is 
no sweep of historic imagination, no suggestion of the romance of history. 
Remove the labels from the manuscript and one might readily make the 
mistake of identifying it as the painstaking and uninspired effort of 
some typical exemplar of the modern school of historical specialists. 
Compare, for example, the opening paragraph of the book with the 
corresponding one of Alvord’s Illinois country. Mr. Folwell’s paragraph 
is a useful, correct, and commonplace résumé of the beginnings of French 
activity in America, Mr. Alvord’s sentences are instinct with imagina 
tion and literary charm — writing such as can be found nowhere in Mr. 
Folwell’s book, The examples tend utterly to confound our a priori 
reasoning. The moral, if any, seems to be that historians, like poets, are 


not the product of any set formula. The schools may refine, but they 
cannot create historical talent. 


M. M. QuatFi 


NSpain’s declining power in South America, 1730-1806. By Bernard 
Moses. (Berkeley: University of California press, 1919. 440 p. 
$4.00 ) 

Mr. Moses has made debtors of all students in his field, but he has 
also caused them some bibliographic difficulties. His Establishment of 
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Spanish rule in America appeared in 1898. Ten years later he publis 


South America on the eve of emancipation and, in as much as 
volume treated almost wholly of the southern part of the continent 
promised to follow it with another devoted to the northern port 
Now, we understand, these two volumes are out of print and the plat 
are destroyed. Their place has been taken by the two volumes, 77) 
Spanish dependencies of South America, which appeared in 1914, 
the present work. The bibliographic difficulties are increased also by p 
lication under different auspices. 

But in these times one cannot stress uniformity of publication. Rather 
the increasing number of workers in the field will weleome the volum 
and will congratulate the author for making more accessible the fruits 
of his life work. Publication in this field has not greatly advanced 
beyond the pioneer stage that Mr. Moses set more than a score of years 
ago. He still follows the topical method of his earlier books. Perhaps 
no other method is possible. Certainly the output of monographs is not 
yet sufficient for any student to perceive a real unity in the Spanis! 
colonial field. It may exist, however, and such works as the present will 
stimulate the search for it. 

This volume and its companion work, The Spanish dependencies, 
should have a wider use than their predecessors. The increasing number 
of students of Hispanic-American history will find it valuable for supp! 
mental work, although its usefulness is cireumseribed, as in the case 
the others, by a paucity of notes, coupled at times with an irritating 
failure to be definite and by the lack of a complete bibliography. Th 
volume, however, is readable and, like its companions, is evident); 
intended for the general public rather than the specialist. Those w! 
miss the trim, scholarly-like appearance of the earlier volumes will find 
the subject matter, for the most part, incorporated in their successors 
A comparison with the former works shows some revision of text, som 
incorporation of new material, and frequent omission of extensive quota 
tions. Occasionally these changes do not make for definiteness. For 
instance, the sentence ‘‘ While the colonists of Chile were anticipating 
evils that might proceed from the encroachment of foreigners’’ (Eve of 
emancipation, 230) becomes in the present work (page 390) ‘‘ While | 
inhabitants of the viceroyalty were contemplating the results,’’ et cetera 
This tendency to generalize instead of using the more specific statements 
of the earlier edition is quite marked. The author doubtless has data to 
warrant the generalization, but he might have indicated it in a different 
way. 

One welcomes the four chapters relating specifically to northern Sout! 
America. These contain the new material promised in the earlier 
volume. One of these chapters shows an interest in scientific work in 
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Granada, especially in botany, that will surprise most readers. The 
rs treat of the rebellion of the comuneros, and other evidences of 
tical discontent that led up to the wars of independence. The brief 
ter on Miranda summarizes but in no sense supplants the work of 
S. Robertson. The work as a whole fills for Spanish America the 
formerly occupied by the volumes of R. G, Watson, now long out 
print, and renders necessary a similar work on Brazil under Portu 
x: control. Gradually the gaps in the colonial history of our southern 
vhbors are being filled in and as a pioneer in this work Mr. Moses 
is an honorable place. 
IL J.C 
Wentworth. Governor of New Hampshire, 1767-1775. By Law- 
rence Shaw Mayo. (Cambridge: Harvard university press, 1921. 
208 p.) 
lhe task of writing a biography of Governor Wentworth is not an 
sy one, for his farsighted constructive policies were cut short by the 
tbreak of the revolutionary war, which compelled him to flee in utter 
eat after a sane and vigorous, but unsupported, attempt to uphold 
val authority. By a judicious blending of biography and history, how- 
r, Mr. Mayo has succeeded in presenting a clearly lined biography 
| in narrating historical events in proper subordination and yet with 
roughness. His work will be indispensable for the period of New 
mpshire history which it covers— one already included in Belknap’s 
at classic to the composition of which Wentworth contributed valu- 
assistance — and valuable for general colonial history. 
archives of New Hampshire and Nova Scotia and pertinent manu- 
‘ipt collections, along with the New Hampshire provincial and state 
rs and other printed sources, have been thoroughly searched for the 
terial on which the work is based. More extensive use of the loyalist 
mission papers would have added some illuminating detail, but would 
have changed basic statements and conclusions, 
ohn Wentworth was born in 1737 with an inherited future. His 
ndfather, also John, was lieutenant governor from 1717 to 1730, and 
incle Benning was governor from 1741 to 1766. As in polities, so 
society and trade his was the leading family in the province. After 
s graduation at Harvard in 1755 — in the same class with John Adams 
and a business apprenticeship at home he was sent to London, in 1763, 
as his father’s representative. There his rank and his attractive personal- 
enabled him to make valuable friends in aristocratie circles. The 
st remarkable of these was the Marquis of Rockingham, a young man 
ho became leader of the whigs and head of the government in 1765. In 
vear Wentworth, too, was appointed one of the agents of the 


“ovinee, and he counseled the whigs in the repeal of the stamp act and 
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in other phases of their American policy, Meanwhile his unek 
become unpopular at home because of his questionable accumulatio: 
one hundred thousand acres of land in twenty years, and unsatisfa 
to the government because of his lax administration of his other oftic: 
surveyor-general of the king’s woods. One of his deputies resid 
Ireland. Through his nephew’s influence removal was softened 
advice to resign. This intervention was doubtless sincere, but his « 
was not lessened by the hope— for hope he must have had — tha 
would be his uncle’s successor. This hope was fulfilled and his Eng 
sojourn culminated gloriously in his appointment, in 1766, as gover 
of New Hampshire and surveyor-general of the king’s woods in N 
America. He was then twenty-nine years of age. 

After engaging servants and purchasing horses for his establish 
he sailed for Charleston, South Carolina, to examine the woods 
southern colonies, On his way north he visited William Byrd at Wi 
over, William Bayard in New York, and other prominent men, 
whom became loyalists in later years. This is significant of the format 
of a group of active supporters of the government, and shows wi 
political use an able and tactful man like Wentworth might make of 
intereolonial office like that of surveyor-general. He reached New Ha: 
shire in June, 1767, and was joyously received and inducted into 
with great ceremony and festivity. 

The conquest of Canada had removed the dangers from the nort! 
had made Vermont and New Hampshire the connecting area between ¢! 
colonies and the St. Lawrence valley. The province therefore becam 
attractive frontier for settlement, and was active, prosperous, and 
spired by high hopes for the future. Portsmouth, the capital, had ; 
forty-five hundred inhabitants, It was a town of stately colonial 1 
sions — the homes of the much-intermarried families which composed 
aristocracy that ruled the province and controlled most of its trade. 

Mr. Mayo, following Belknap, divides the province into the north: 
dominated by aristocracy, the Merrimack valley, dominated by Massa 
chusetts representative government and the Scotch-Irish, and the C 
necticut valley, dominated by Connecticut and frontier democr 
Topographically and, in a measure, politically and economieally this 
correct ; but its absoluteness is impinged upon by Mr. Mayo’s own na? 
tive -—to go no further. The northeast needed no assistanee from 
valleys to overthrow the royal government in 1775. And only a minorit 


of the Portsmouth ruling caste were so conscientiously loyalist that t] 
endured unto banishment and confiscation, Exeter, the chief seat of 
affection, is but twelve miles southwest of Portsmouth, with which it 
tidewater communication. On the other hand, the men of the valle 
ineluding the Seotch-Irish, furnished their due proportion of banis! 
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yalists — some of them new settlers who had been in the British army 
the French war. 
[he topography did have economic consequences in turning the trade 
ites of the interior down valley into Massachusetts and Connecticut 
d it still has, The new governor saw the necessity of turning these 
to Portsmouth, if the province was to be united and prosper as a 
le. This meant eutting roads, which were necessary of themselves to 
. growth of the new settlements. Although the financial side of the 
lertaking was difficult, two hundred miles of rough forest ways were 
is secured, passable for horses and ox teams. 
A reform, which was demanded by the people through the assembly, 
as the division of the province into counties. All public and judicial 
isiness was centered at Portsmouth and involved intolerable journeys 
n the interior. The council, the seat of power of the ruling clique, 
osed the division because it would diminish their profits and power. 
But the governor was more broad-minded and arranged a compromise 
which secured decentralization. 
Through the efforts of the governor a good map of the province, much 
eded, was compiled from surveys in 1772 by Samuel Holland, a distin- 
cuished engineer of the British army in the French war and then in 
rge of the government survey of the coast of North America. It was 
t published, however, until 1784, when Paul Wentworth, a loyalist and 
friend of the governor, brought it out in London. It is a valuable and 
autiful map. Holland received only necessary expenses for his work 
nd Paul Wentworth, nothing. But they were not so disinterested as 
\lr. Mayo’s narrative would indicate. The loyalist commission papers 
how that Holland held extensive tracts of land in Vermont and New 
Hampshire and some of his assistants held less extensive tracts; and that 
Paul Wentworth claimed compensation before the commission for the 
ss of lands in New Hampshire, both for himself and as agent for the 
governor and others. 
Wentworth’s executive capacity shows itself as clearly in the office of 
surveyor-general as in that of governor. The revival of enforcement of 
e timber laws was a difficult and dangerous task, for they were detested. 
Land owners were indignant at having their finest pines eut for the navy 
without compensation, But Wentworth knew the character of the people 
f whom he was, at bottom, one. When trees were cut he gave the owner 
of the land first chance at hauling the timber and paid him in coin if he 
did so. The unfamiliar clinking of coin went far to soften his hatred of 
the broad arrow. 


Wentworth was esteemed in spite of his sumptuous manner of living 


nd his association with the ‘‘close corporation’’ which controlled the 


vernment and trade of the province. His enforcement of the laws had 
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been vigorous, reasonable, and impartial; and his policy for the ady 
ment of the province was practical, sound, ably applied, and hence 
appreciated. Yet, consciously or unconsciously, the people realized 
it was part of a new English policy which meant a strengthening of 
rule and a weakening of local independence. The governor’s atti! 
as trouble became serious, was one of avoiding extremes. He crit 

the harsh and unintelligent execution of the acts of parliament; a: 
deprecated the popular haste in rushing into excesses. He believed i 
fundamental loyalty of the people, but recognized that the change f; 
impulsive violence to calm determination, grounded on principle 
most dangerous to the continuance of British authority. 

He managed to preserve quiet in the province until December, 1774 
when the people captured Fort William and Mary and carried awa 
powder and some of the cannon. Even then, and after Lexingt: 
Mr. Mayo’s excellent narrative shows, his courageous moderation w: 
far to prevent useless and destructive violence. But in June, 177: 
was compelled to flee with his family and friends to the fort; and th 
before long, to the Scarborough, man-of-war, which in August, the m 
of his thirty-eighth birthday, carried them to Boston. In September 
returned to the Isles of Shoals to prorogue the assembly. It was his | 
visit to his native province. 

He went to Halifax with the British army and thence to New York 
Long Island. There he was instrumental in organizing one of the fa: 
loyalist corps, Governor Wentworth’s volunteers, a fact which Mr. M 
fails to mention. Early in 1778 he went to England. His name ly 
the list of loyalists in the New Hampshire banishment and confise 
acts. His property was sold for the benefit of the state; but he w 
heavily in debt, especially to his father, who was not a loyalist and 
remained in the state, that the net profit was small. With becoming 
deserved courtesy the state returned to him his family portraits and 
furniture of his Portsmouth house. 

In 1783 he went to Halifax as surveyor-general under a new con 
sion. In 1792 he became governor — technically lieutenant govern 
of Nova Scotia and he held the office until 1808. He was made a ban 
in 1795. There he pursued the same farsighted policy which had 
tinguished his administration in New Hampshire. He died in 1820) 

Mr. Mayo lines his character with the words ‘‘amiability, intellig 
resolution, and physical vigor.’” A supporter of England on prin 
Wentworth bore no rancor toward his opponents among whom, i! 
end, were most of his family and friends. 

The volume has a good, but not elaborate, index. Under ‘Je: 
Belknap’”’ there should be a reference to page 23, note 2. A bibliogra) 


and list of manuscript sources should have been added. The repro 
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us of important portraits of the governor and Lady Wentworth 
nhanece the value of the work, The paper, typography, and make-up of 
book are of an excellence which is particularly pleasing in these days. 
ASA CURRIER TILTON 
| makers of the northwest. By Paul Leland Haworth. (New York: 
Hareourt, Brace, and company, 1921. 277 p. $2.50 

This is a delightful book. Mr. Haworth is an enthusiast about the 

r northwest, and in addition to being for years an eager reader of its 
literature he has himself turned explorer and in this role has achieved 

‘twofold exploit of giving names to mountain peaks and in turn having 
his own name conferred upon one by the Canadian geographical board, 
n recognition of his exploits. With a gleam of dry humor he records 
that Mount Haworth is ‘‘one of the ugliest, most God-forsaken peaks, 
in all Canada.’’ 

Both as historian familiar with the literature and as explorer and 
unter of big game, then, the author is admirably equipped to write a 
book for ‘‘boys—of whatever age.’’ In view of his avowed object, 
however, it need not be expected that the present volume will make any 
fresh contribution to our knowledge of the northwest, apart from the 
records of his own discoveries. He has endeavored not merely to describe 
some of the famous explorations of this region, but also to afford a 
picture of the manner of life, both animal and human, which prevails 
there. 

The work opens with a useful chapter on the beaver, whose valuable 
fur was the lure responsible for the exploration of a large part of North 
America. This is followed by chapters on the discovery of Hudson bay 
and the Great lakes, the two principal avenues of approach to the north- 
west. Further historical chapters deal with the work of Radisson, of 
Samuel Hearne, of Verendrye, Mackenzie, Alexander Henry the 
younger, and Sir John Franklin. The explorations of Amundsen and 
other modern-day explorers are next recounted, and in this connection 
are included the author’s own expeditions in the years from 1910 to 
1920. The life of the northland is sketched in chapters on ‘‘ Methods of 
travel,’’ ‘‘How the Red river half-breeds hunted the buffalo,’’ ‘‘ Further 
sidelights of Indian life,’’ and ‘‘The brotherhood of trappers and 
prospectors of today.’”’ 

The style of the book is simple and readable. In the reviewer's judg- 
ment Mr. Haworth has worthily achieved his purpose, and it is to be 
hoped that his book will find its way into the hands of all healthy 
American boys. The purpose of the work precludes any exhaustive 
historical evaluation on the part of the reviewer. Attention may be 
called, however, to three items of doubtful validity. Radisson and 
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Groseilliers may have reached the Mississippi ten years before Jol] 
and Marquette, but an unqualified statement that they did so (page 20 
is hardly justifiable, even in a book for boys; their winter quarters 
1661, instead of being somewhere in the region northwest of Lake Sup 
rior (page 21), were at Point Chequamegon, on its southern shor 
finally, the name of the English nobleman, Sir George Carteret, who 
befriended the explorers at Boston, is given (page 22), probably throug 
some compositor’s error, as ‘*‘Cartwright.”’ 

The book is freely illustrated, oftentimes from photographs taken 
the writer. 

M. M. Quatr: 
The story of mankind. By Hendrik Van Loon. (New York: Bo 
and Liveright, 1921. 479 p. $5.00 

Written for children, profusely sprinkled with drawings by the author 
to bring out graphically the significance of the text, this summary 
human progress trimmed down to the compass of an ordinary nov 
may be read with interest and, possibly, occasional profit by th 
who feel that they have long ago put behind them the books of child 
hood. <A eritic looking for overstatement, understatement, and mis 
statement. will find them all. Prebably each specialist will be inclir 
to say, as he did of Wells’s Outline, that the treatment of every field 
except his own is good. The eritic, however, might do well to r 
again the preface and then turn to the chapter entitled ‘‘Colonial ex 
pansion and war,’’ with its subheading, ‘‘A chapter which ought 
give you a great deal of political information about the last fifty year 
but which really contains several explanations and a few apologies 


i 


Whether or not the explanations are deemed satisfactory, the paragraplis 
which allow the reader to get Mr. Van Loon’s point of view, something 
of his personal bias, supply something which authors of books for 
grown-ups in some cases might well include in their prefaces. To quote 
the prospectus of many a work designed for consumption by a publ 
tolerant of summer book agents, ‘‘the illustrations alone are wor'! 
the price of the book.’”’ 


Pan-Americanism. Its beginnings. By Joseph Byrne Lockey. (New 
York: The Macmillan company, 1920. 503 p. $5.00) 

One might characterize this volume as a thesis in political science 
based on three decades of inter-American relations. The author starts 
off by devoting his first chapter to a definition of the term ‘‘ pan-Amer'- 
eanism.’’ Not all his readers will agree with his definition (pages 


33-35), nor will they grant that his subsequent chapters are wholly in 
keeping with it; but there will hardly be two opinions about the histor- 
ical value of the work. The author traces, in turn, the movements 
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independence and national organization in each of the important 
tions of Hispanic America, discusses some ‘‘ Monarchical plots’’ and 
r failure, reviews the early relations of the United States and 
Great Britain with each section and with Hispanie America as a whole, 
| presents at length the attitude of the Hispanic countries toward 
Monroe doctrine and Bolivar’s pan-American congress, Chapter 
‘‘Early projects of continental union,’’ and chapter 11, which treats 
the attitude that Argentine, Brazil, and Chile assumed toward the 
ans of Bolivar, are the most important chapters of this book. 
Bibliography and footnotes show that Mr. Lockey has made excellent 
- of the printed sources, including contemporary newspapers, both in 
English and in Spanish. He is familiar with the works of Paxson, 
Robertson, and Manning, and makes worthy additions to their offering. 
He has also availed himself of a host of oceasional articles. An extended 
xamination reveals no significant lacune in possible printed sources. 
One may ask why there has been no recourse to manuscript material, 
specially such as was available in Washington, but the exigencies of 
the world war, in which the author served, may in part explain that 
mission. Those who are teaching American diplomatic history or the 
history of Hispanic America will weleome this new addition to their 
stock in trade. Mr. Lockey has done more than complete a doctor's 
hesis; he has contributed a worthy volume in a field where American 
scholars were already held in high repute. 
I. J. C. 
A history of the people of Iowa. By Cyrenus Cole. (Cedar Rapids: 
The Torch press, 1921. 572 p. $10.00) 
In its general outline the history of Iowa is similar to that of the 
ther northern states. There is a French period, a Spanish period 
responding to the British rule east of the Mississippi, a period of 
Indian wars, beginning later and ending later than those of the old 
orthwest, a territorial period, and, lastly, a period of statehood. An 
author could not avoid these divisions if he would. The similarity 
ontinues even more striking through the period of statehood. The 


oming of the settlers, the organization of institutions — political, edu- 
cational, religious, and social — the establishment of industry, the build- 
ing of transportation facilities, and the endless struggle over political 
control : these are the topics about which Mr. Cole writes. The régimes of 
l‘rance and Spain touched the land of Iowa but lightly. Of the Indians 
only two episodes figure in Iowa history, the Black Hawk war and the 
Inkpaduta massacre. These barely touch the Iowa land and the author 
has to defend himself for the extensive notices he gives them. The 
chief bands of Indians were the Sauk and the Foxes and they were there 
only for a few years following the disastrous defeat of Black Hawk, 
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1832 to 1843. With this preliminary matter the author takes uy 
first 125 pages, with two later chapters sandwiched in —almost 
fourth of the volume — before the real history of ‘‘the people of | 
begins. 

The territorial period extends from 1838 to 1846, during y 
frontier society had its usual struggles with Indians, land specu! 


and border criminals. As was the ease in all the western states 


latitude, early Iowa was democratic in polities, protestant in re] 
and decentralized in its institutions. The state entered national p 
prominently during the slavery struggle of 1850 and during the su 
ing seventy years has held an influential place. 


Such is the story 
Cole has told. 


The author is not a historian and he avoids the historian’s fau 
times too carefully. One can read for hours in the text and n 
annoyed by date or location. In the chapter on the Black Hawk 


for instance, the author does not indicate whether it happened 
era of grace or before. 


He admits having read everything ever w: 
on Iowa history but the text is based on secondary materials al: 
exclusively. 

From the standpoint of the average reader the volume is comm 
able. It reads. 


The writer has a very pleasant style, the result of | 
practice, 


He often verges on mush and occasionally falls in, as i: 
chapter on Black Hawk and Keokuk. 
polish Black Hawk into a hero. 
and Tecumseh — no more. 


It is hardly worth while to t: 
He belongs with Pontiac, Little Tu: 
The author shows a predilection for his 
state which is entirely commendable and excusable. It is custo: 
in our latitude for each state to have one or more candidates for 
presidency. Another tendency of the author, that of attributing e\ 


thing worth while in the state to a New England origin, might be « 
tioned. 


He does, however, concede, on page 254, that poker-playing « 
from the south. 


A few typographical errors have escaped the proof reader. The d 
on page 34, lines 3 and 4, are evidently wrong. 
the end of the first paragraph; ‘‘Jeffreon,’’ 
‘‘commander,”’ 


‘*Later,’’ on page 5! 
in line 2 on pagy 

in line 7 on page 95; and ‘‘ineuleulable’’ in the last 

on page 124, are a few of these slips so dear to reviewers. 


Daniel H. Burnham. Architect, planner of cities. Two volumes. 


Charles Moore. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin « 
pany, 1921. 260, 238 p. $20.00) 

In his biography of Daniel Burnham, Mr. Moore has given t 

public not only a very eomplete account of the achievements of 

of the best-known and most successful architects of the late ninet 
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| the early twentieth centuries, but also incidentally many interesting 
ilies of his coworkers in architecture, landscape architecture, painting, 
d sculpture. So many sketches of the politicians and business men 
the period are also included that the two volumes are of interest not 
v to architects but also to general readers. 
In the first three chapters of volume 1 are described the early exp 
ces of the firm of Burnham and Root in the growing city of Chicago, 
r opportunities following the great fire, their part in the development 
steel skeleton construction for tall commercial buildings, the keen 
wledge displayed by Burnham, his rise to success and his acknow! 
lived position among practitioners in Chicago, and his appointment in 
1891 as chief of construction for the World’s Columbian exposition 
hapter 4 contains a very careful and interesting account of the prelim 
nary work for that exposition, but to an architect it is disappointing be 
iuse so little is said concerning the actual execution and effect of the 
ins. The following chapters show how the success of the fair made of 
Burnham not only a nation-wide figure in architecture, with rewards of 
»mean kind, but also a better and more versatile architect by bringing 
im in contact with such masters of the classic style as McKim, Post, 
Gaudens, and Olmstead. 
Chapter vi has a clear and at the same time amusing account of 
surnham’s dealings with Washington officials in his attempt as president 
the American institute of architects to secure enforcement of the 
arnsey act. Chapters 10 and 11 deal with his pioneering, as chairman 


f the Sanate park commission, in city planning, a science in which he 


as to become famous not only in this country but abroad. In chapters 
12, 13, and 14 Burnham is found struggling with our narrow-minded. 


voted officials and politicians in his efforts to secure recognition for 
s ideal of a better Washington, while at the same time he is develop- 
¢ plans for the improvement of Cleveland, San Francisco, and West 
Point. A deseription of his visit to Manila at the request of President 
Taft and his report to the Harvard overseers for the improvement of 
Harvard yard conelude volume 1. 

Volume 1 contains an account of the activities of Burnham from 1906 
o the time of his death in 1912. It tells of the completion of the de- 
signs for the union station at Washington, the conferences with Presi- 
dent Cassatt and with Washington politicians, the frequent visits to 
Europe for information and recreation, the plans for the Washington 
ost office, the disputes about the location of the Grant and Lincoln 
memorials, his studies for the Washington cathedral. Of most interest, 
however, in the volume is the narrative of the inception and completion 


‘ 


f the great plan for Chicago, in which work he associated with him E. 
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preceding and following chapters tell of the appointment of Burnham 


by President Roosevelt as chairman of the ill-fated commission of th, 
fine arts and of his visit to the London city planning conference in 1910 


H. Bennett and Jules Guerin. Chapter 23 and a portion of 


and give first-hand information about Burnham’s views concerning 
organization of the American academy in Rome. 

In his interest in general history and contemporary occurrence, \{r 
Moore sometimes loses sight of his subject, so that his style is at tin 


disjointed and discursive. He presents very clearly, however, the c| 


acteristics of Mr. Burnham — his passion for dominating situations, | 
keen business instinct, his tireless vigor, the spirit that kept him fight 
for his beliefs, the driving foree that made him the confidant not onl) 
of members of his own profession, but also of other men of large affai: 
The book is excellently printed and very completely illustrated, man: 
of the illustrations being in color. There are also a number of repr 


ductions of the work of architects other than Burnham to illustrat 
the carrying out of schemes in which Burnham was the guiding mind 
Copious footnotes and references and a very complete list of all th: 
works of the firm of Burnham and Root and of the D. H. Burnham 
company make this work a valuable reference book for architects and city 
planners. We can only hope that other architects of our time may have 
as faithful a chronicler as Mr. Moore has been of D. H. Burnham, ar 
chitect, planner of cities. Jose i. Deserces 
A cycle of Adams letters. 1861-1865. Edited by Worthington C, Ford 
With illustrations. Two volumes. (Boston and New York: Houg! 
ton Mifflin company, 1920. xiv, 298, 280 p.) 

The posthumous fame of Henry Adams must bring a cynical smi! 
to his ghost. The popular acclaim, which he posed as despising but 
which in reality he desired, has certainly been awarded him. Ever) 
body read his Education, and many turned for the first time to his 
other works that had made him one of the first American historians 
Since then his essays and letters have been exploited; and now come 
these two substantial volumes of letters from the hand of his father, his 
brother Charles, and his own, selected by that notable editor, Worthing 
ton C. Ford. The period covered by the correspondence is one of tri 
mendous import to the United States and in the events that were shaking 
the nations the three Adamses played an important part, the younger 
Charles in the army, and the father and Henry in London attending to 
our national affairs at the Court of St. James. 

So much space was given in the Education of Henry Adams to +! 
episodes in London at this critical time that the reader naturally ex- 
pects further light from this collection of letters. In this he is dis 
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ppointed. The minister was not a great letter-writer and his position 
made it necessary for him to be discreet, while the boy Henry reveals 


little about the problems of diplomacy, in which during later life he was 

so greatly interested. His letters are well written and at times illuminat- 

ng as to his own state of mind, but their offering to the historical student 
on the whole, rather slight. 

The letters of Charles Francis Adams are in a different class. The 

rmy life quickened his development and he sees affairs with the 
ntelligence of a man. His aceount of camp life, of action, his estimates 

the men around him, and his criticism of the administration, both 

vil and military, are illuminating. In many ways the reviewer is 
nelined to count them as among the best letters from the military 
standpoint that have been written by an American, and perhaps even 
hat limitation 1s not necessary. CW A 

Thirty-fifth annual re port of the Burcau of American ethnology. To 

the seeretary of the Smithsonian institution. In two parts. Part 1, 
1913, 1914. (Washington: Government printing office, 1921 

The Thirty-fifth annual report of the Bureau of American ethnology, 
part 1, is a quarto volume of 32 pages of ‘‘report’’ and 760 pages of an 
exhausting presentation of Kwakiut] texts, by Mr. Franz Boas. It is 
excellently printed, on fine paper; and it will be read by nobody. It 
ould not possibly have any value except to rare students of language, 
nd it would be very difficult for them to use it on account of the way in 
vhich it is arranged. 

It purports to give the Kwakiutl texts and literal translations, but 
these are printed separately. The English is not, however, a literal trans 
ation, beeause it ‘‘reads smoothly,’’ and no exact translation of Indian 
anguage can do that. Consequently the reader who has no knowledge 
of the words or grammar of the Kwakiutl — and there is not one in a 
million, even of those who may examine the book, who has any such 
knowledge — will be forced to guess at the identification of the original 
words and their translations. 

There is no vocabulary and there are no explanatory notes — no sem 
blanee of a gruide to the intricacies of this care fully prepared Rosetta 
stone. To illustrate the deficiency, nearly every sentence begins with 


the word ‘‘wia,’’ which apparently has some of the quality of an inter 
jection and some of that of an adverb of time. When it is translated 
at all it is translated without any uniformity. No doubt the sense is 
given in the translation in each case, but the presentation furnishes the 
student a puzzle instead of definite and readily understood information 

[t is painful to see people of supposed intelligence persist in printing 


translations in this scoliophrenie style, when the only possible way of 
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making them really useful to anybody is to print the exact translat 
of each word under that word. The sense of a passage so presented 


be easily understood by any student of languages, and he can make 
own free translations. It also gives him the clew to the arrangement 
words in the sentence in the language under investigation; that is 
important a feature of its grammar as any other one feature. 

There is a slight improvement in the explanation of the sounds of 1 
letters and characters used, although Mr. Boas says: ‘‘In accordance wit 
the rules laid down in the report of transcribing American languay 
adopted by a committee of the American Anthropological Associat 
and printed by the Smithsonian Institution, I have adhered to 1 
alphabet used in the previous publications on the Kwakiutl.’’ Notwit 
standing this formidable backing, which is chiefly the product of 
own cult, he actually explains that one character represents the sound 
‘7 in Aill,’’ another the sound of ‘‘e in fell,’’ and a third the sound 
‘‘aw in law.’’ 

This adoption of the mode of all American dictionaries is fairly 
couraging; but the sole guide to the consonant sounds is the Germa 
anthropological rot of ‘‘anterior palatal sonants’’ and ‘‘alveolar spirant 
surds,’’ which has made so much of the work of the Bureau of ethnology 
incomprehensible to the average American student. Worse than t! 
there is an attempt at very delicate phonetic distinctions that remind 
one of the Hudibrastie ability to 


‘*Distinguish and divide 
A hair twixt north, and northwest side.’’ 


Consider this passage : ‘‘ The velar series are k sounds pronounced wit! 
the soft palate. a corresponds to ch in German Bach. The palata 
series corresponds to our g (hard) and k. 2 is like x, but pronounced 
farther forward. g’ and k’ sound almost like gy and ky (with cons: 
nantie y); 2’ is the German ch in ich.’’ There are very few American 
even of those who know German, who have mastered the pronunciati: 
of the German ch; and as for distinguishing between the ‘‘ach-laut’ 
and the ‘‘ich-laut’’— if there is in facet any real distinction between them 
— it were a simpler task to pronounce the Russian and Polish plac 
names that were so much in evidence in the world war. 

In all seriousness, this volume is as much a waste of public fund 
as anything in the public view; and what is worse, it is not due to th: 
vagaries of ‘‘Senator Sorghum,’’ or to the machinations of ‘‘grafters.’ 
It is the deliberate performance of men selected for their suppos 
scientific attainments, protected by the most impregnable of nonpartisan, 
civil service fortifications, and visible to the publie only through a haz 
created by their own organizations and publications. The whole system 
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worse than a portentous humbug. When one considers the small 
mnt available for ethnological work, the widespread desire of 
\merican taxpayers for information on the languages of the tribes who 
abited the United States and left their place names on all sides, and 
rapid progress of those languages toward extinction, the publication 
such a volume as this by the government is a misdemeanor, if not a 


me. a. P. DuNN 


A history of the Canadian bank of commerce. With an account of the 
other banks which now form part of its organization. By Victor 
Ross. Volumet. (Toronto: Oxford university press, 1920. 516 p. 

in this first volume upon the history of the Canadian bank of com 

rece the author traces the development of several of the institutions 
which were later absorbed by the present bank of commerce. The 
iterial presented has to do for the most part with the activities of 
men who formed these early banks and with descriptive accounts 
the gradual development of the institutions to the point where they 
se their separate identities through amalgamations. 

(he history of the growth of these institutions is given in detail which 

times becomes wearisome in spite of the journalist’s emphasis upon 

ose details which are expected to be most entertaining to the general 
eader. Many of these details relate to such matters as the attempts 

» find a satisfactory currency to meet the needs of these early communi 
es, Suspension of specie payments by the banks, and the relations be 
tween the government and the institutions. These are of great interest 
to the student of economic conditions. Other descriptive material, such 
as the types of keys in use, has a less important place in such a work. 

What is probably the most important portion of this volume is that 
in which the author gives attention to the general economic conditions 
of early Canada as a background for his description of the early attempts 
to provide satisfactory mediums of exchange and to form financial in- 
stitutions. It is to be regretted, however, that in this connection so 
little attention is given to monetary and banking principles and to the 
scientific explanation and results of the incidents narrated. A typical 
example appears on page 127, where the author states the fact that the 
notes issued by the government of Prince Edward island depreciated until 
thirty shillings in the island currency were equal to only twenty in 
sterling. No explanation is given and we learn no lesson from this ex- 
perience. 

On pages 4 and 32 very brief references are made to the Halifax 
currency, a@ mere money of account with no corresponding coins. In 
terms of this money, silver dollars from the West Indies and South 
America as well as British, Spanish, Portuguese, and French coins were 
given official rating and the author writes of various attempts to keep 
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the coins at home by overrating them. Such incidents as this are of | 
greatest interest and value and deserve more than passing mention. 

In connection with the description of conditions in early Canada 
author takes oceasion to refer frequently and sometimes at length to ¢ 
banking and eurrency experiences of the United States. It was qu 
the usual thing for the organizers of a Canadian bank first to study | 
methods in use by institutions in Boston and New York, and the pres 
close connection between the latter city and Canadian banks had 
beginning in a very early period. ._ 
New England in the life of the world. By Howard Allen Bridgn 

(Boston: The Pilgrim press, 1920. 395 p. $4.00) 

This is what the author calls the ‘‘New England Dynamice.’’ 
takes more or less for granted what New England is, and is cone 
with that impulse which, from the time when New England was sea 
planted, caused New Englanders to believe it their highest duty to n 
the world resemble New England. It is particularly appropriat: 
paint this almost unique contribution of character and leadership to | 
molding of other communities on the three hundredth birthday of +) 
parent teacher who seems to have landed full powered on Plymout 
Rock, like Minerva from the brow of Zeus. This is, however, not 
volume written for an occasion, but a long-wrought work, which w 
have a permanent value. 

Mr. Bridgman follows the geographic method of Mathews’ Exrpans 
of New England, to which he makes his acknowledgments. His speci: 
contribution is that he deals with the movement in terms of individua 
He has devoted a lifetime to acquiring a personal familiarity with 
men and women who have earried New England ideas and traits thro. 
the world. He probably possesses a wider personal acquaintance w 
them than any one now living. This treatment gives a human | 
to the movement and will make this book a necessary companion of M 
Mathews’ work, though it is to be feared that there are too many chara 
ters to create in the reader that sense of intimacy which the author 
doubtedly possesses. In 368 pages of text about a thousand life stor 
are told. 

Within the United States these characters are of all professions a 
occupations. Living in one of these New England colonies, the reviewe! 
cannot entirely agree with the author’s selection of persons, but | 
finds the treatment of those selected sound. Outside the United Stat: 
the story is largely one of missionary activity —a chapter of tl 
history of missions the writing of which is perhaps the greatest desider 
tum for the understanding of the modern age. 


Cart RusseLtut Fisu 
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Vy generation. An autobiographical interpretation. By William 
Jewett Tucker. President emeritus of Dartmouth college. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin company, 1919. 464 p. $4.00 

Mr. Tucker did his service for the middle west largely by proxy 
through those whom he trained at Andover or later attracted to Dart 
mouth. However, after leaving college, Mr. Tucker taught for a time 
Columbus, Ohio, during the period of the civil war, and served with 
e United States Christian commission at Nashville and on Sherman’s 
arch to the sea. He also spent some months after his theological 
urse in investigating religious conditions in Missouri and Kansas, 
but he found there little chance for constructive religious work. The 
present volume does not dwell upon these episodes, but rather upon the 
work at Andover and Dartmouth that made him the inspiring teaching 
executive of his generation. From the illuminating details of the nar 
‘ative the reader will readily construct the magnetic personality that 
ever strove for personal recognition, but never failed to get it. The 
story of the famous ‘‘ Andover controversy’’ that now seems so remot 
and of the upbuilding of the ‘‘New Dartmouth’’ of which he was the 
prime mover, is modestly but effectively told, with a charm that must 
mpress even those who never came into personal contact with the 
author. The ‘‘New reservation of time’’ with which he closes the volume 
ndieates that even as president emeritus he did not divorce himself 
from the intellectual currents that he did so much to stimulate 


1 


busy, productive career. 


during 
.o & 


Catalogue of materials in the Archivo general de Indias for the history 
of the Pacific coast and the American southwest. By Charles E. 
Chapman, Ph.D. (Berkeley: University of California press, 1919 
790. p.) 


Mr. Chapman’s book arouses respect not unmixed with despair. The 


substantial tome is in itself a worthy tribute to the compiler’s industry 


nd good judgment during two busy years at Seville. Its inception and 
production bespeak a healthful spirit of codperation between an organiza 
tion founded to perpetuate state loyalty and the department of history 
at the state university. Moreover, the Catalogue and a growing list of 
valuable monographs to which the author has already contributed form 
worthy monuments to the tactful leadership of the late Mr. H. Morsé 
Stephens and the wisely directed propaganda that he conducted throug! 
ut his adopted state, a propaganda that his successor has abl; 
tinued and extended. 

The Catalogue is of primary importance for the early h 
California, with incidental reference to Texas, New Mexico, an 
border states af Mexico. The plan may well serve as a model for similar 
volumes, while the information it contains will be helpful to all who 
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treat of the far southwest. In the introduction one gets a good deseri, 
tion of the Archivo general de Indias, and from the selections mac 
by the author — he could select for comment only portions of the m 
rial available — and from his comments, one may judge what types 
documents are to be found there. In all Mr, Chapman has deseri! 
some 6,200 items ranging in time from 1597 to 1821. One must perform 
a task of the sort to appreciate the work involved, but the bulk of t/ 
volume is some criterion. A complete index adds to its usefulness. 


1. J. ( 


The audiencia in the Spanish colonies. As illustrated by the audic) 
of Manila (1538-1800). By Charles Henry Cunningham, Ph.D 
[University of California publications in history, volume 
(Berkeley: University of California press, 1919. 479 p.) 

This volume is a study of Spanish colonial institutions from the } 
tine records rather than from creative legislation. It clearly dem 
strates that until we have a series of such studies for all the vari 
European colonies we shall be unable to interpret progress in different 
national jurisdictions, or to make just comparisons between them 
Furthermore, Mr. Cunningham’s book is a good example of the best 
method of making such a study. The audiencia was a judicial body that 
in the colonies exercised administrative functions as well. <A score o! 
them existed at one time or another in the Spanish colonies. The audi: 
cia in the Philippines was a part of Spain’s general governmental ma 
chinery, so that whatever concerned that tribunal touched the other 
and through a study of its development one may gain an impressi: 
of the workings of the institution elsewhere. Differences in loeal deta 
will afford material for subsequent studies. 

Mr. Cunningham presents a pioneer work in English and he has don 
his task well, In an introductory chapter he describes the audiencia 
briefly, lists them with the dates of their creation or refounding, and 
mentions the functions of other officials that might have dealings wit! 
them. Having thus cleared the way, he tells of the establishment of th: 
audiencia at Manila (one chapter), treats of its judicial functions (two 
chapters), its semijudicial and administrative functions (one chapter 
and then details its relations with the government (four chapters) and 
with the church (two chapters). He gives an astounding wealth of 
detail. His bibliography both of printed works and of manuscript col- 
lections is very complete, and he has a good index. Most of his citations 
of manuscripts are of those in the Archivo general de Indias, from which: 
members of the California school have drawn so much productive mate 
rial. His volume thus takes its place in worthy company and it wil! 
prove useful to all who are delving in the field of Hispanic history. 

I. J. C 
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es of English history of the seventeenth century, 1603-1689, in the 
University of Minnesota library. With a selection of secondary 
works. Compiled by James Thayer Gerould. [Research publications 
of the University of Minnesota. Bibliographical series, number 1 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1921. 565 p. $4.00 
1 reviewing another research publication of the University of Minne 
the London Spectator a few months ago remarked that ‘‘ historians 
coming to regard it | Minneapolis) as the center of historical studies 
the Stuart period.’’ One reason for this fame is to be found in the 
table collection of books, pamphlets, and newspapers here catalogued 
| largely collected by the university’s former librarian, Mr. J. T. 
iid —a collection which was undertaken, so Mr, Gerould tells us, at 
nstance of Mr. Wallace Notestein, then a member of the University 
Minnesota faculty, and which has been so well utilized by Messrs 
stein and Relf in their Commons debates for 1629 critically edited. 
value of the collection to the student is made infinitely greater 
this careful catalogue, which fills 565 pages and includes nearly 
00 items, about four-fifths being sources. In addition to the listing 
tems under such headings as calendars, collections of tracts, collected 
rks, parliamentary debates, and newspapers, the sources are further 
issified under the heading ‘‘General, 1603-1689,’’ under seven lesser 
nological subdivisions, and, finally, under the heading ‘‘ Works 
blished in or related to the events of each year of the period.’’ In 
t the value of the bibliography will be found to lie in the ‘‘unlocking 
other libraries,’’ as Mr. Gerould calls it, of the contents of such 
print collections as the Somers tracts, Harleian. miscellany, and the 
hlications of a score or so of learned societies, by this separate cata 
ruing of their material. In addition to printed works, there are listed 
few original manuscripts and quite a number of photographie copies 
manuseripts from British archives, mostly dealing with proceedings 
parliament in the troubled reign of Charles I. Brief bibliographical 
ites are appended wherever necessary. There is a comprehensive index 
of authors, persons mentioned in the titles, and titles of anonymous and 
seudonymous works, 


The cataloguing, annotation, and proof reading have been very care 
fully done. There are a few variations of typographical style which are 
of no importance; about the only mistake, however, the reviewer has 
noted is the inclusion under the year 1630 of Sir Thomas Smith's De 
republica anglorum libri tres, with no indication that this is merely a 
continental translation of his Commonwealth of England, first published 
in 1583 — a work which finds no place in this collection in the English 
original 











NEWS AND COMMENTS 
Edited by Lester B. Shippee 


One of the articles in the Catholic historical review for October. 
contains material with some bearing on the history of the Mississ 
valley — namely, Sister Mary Agnes MeCann’s ‘‘ Religious orde: 
women of the United States.’’ 


Students of western history, and particularly those of the P 
coast, will find interest in Walter N. Sage’s account of ‘‘The gold « 
of British Columbia,’’ which is printed in the December, 1921, iss 
the Canadian historical review. 


The Bureau of American ethnology prints as bulletin number 74 
fred M. Tozzer’s Excavation of a site at Santiago Ahuitzotla, D 
Mexico (Washington : Government printing office, 1921. 55 p. Maps 
plates). The mound where the excavation was made is located not 
from Mexico City. 


The William and Mary college quarterly historical magazine for O 
ber, 1921, has in ‘‘ Virginia Indian trade to 1673,’’ by A. J. Mo 
and ‘‘ Letters of Patrick Henry, Sr., Samuel Davies, James Maury, E: 
Conway and George Trask,’’ two contributions of some interest 
dents of western history. 


The Iowa journal of history and politics for October, 1921, de 
two-thirds of its bulky volume to a minute account of ‘‘ The legis 
of the thirty-ninth general assembly,’’ prepared by John E,. bn 
The remainder of the number consists of bibliographical materi 
items pertaining especially to lowa. 


Three articles make up the bulk of the September, 1921, num! 


the Indiana magazine of history. These are ‘‘New Albany an 
Seribner family,’’ by Mary Scribner Collins Davis, ‘‘ Judge Miles ‘ 


} 


Eggleston,’’ by Blanche Goode Garber, and the concluding port 
Charles H. Money’s account of ‘‘The fugitive slave law in India 


In the January, 1921, issue of the Pennsylvania magazine of / 
and biography are found ‘‘James Wilson and James Iredell: a p 
and a contrast,’” by Hampton L. Carson, LL.D., ‘‘Thomas Rod: 
a continuation of the Rodney letters, by Simon Gratz, and ‘‘C] 
Lee — stormy petrel of the revolution,’’ by Edward Robins. 
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a number composed of a miscellany of varying types the January, 
Register of the Kentucky state historical society has for a leading 

le ‘‘A history of the coal industry in Kentucky,’’ by Dr. Willard 

Rouse Jillson, director and state geologist of the Kentucky geographical 

ty, who read the paper before the Filson club in Louisville in 


vember. 


Che Wisconsin magazme of history for December, 1921, has three 
linge articles: ‘*Memories of early Wisconsin and the gold mines,”’ 
John B. Parkinson, *‘ Documenting local history,’’ by Joseph Schafer, 
d ‘‘Historie spots in Wisconsin: St. Nazianz, a unique religious 
my,’ by W. A. Titus. The documents consist of a series of letters 


++ 


en by Eldon J, Canright during service in the world war 


Mr. F. H. Hodder has brought out a revision of his Outline maps for 

historical atlas of the United States under the title Outline historical 

tlas of the United States, illustrating territorial growth and organiza 

Ginn and company). Following the maps a series of notes ex- 

ins the territorial changes which are to be graphically shown by the 
ident. 


In 1910 the Riverside press issued a limited edition of a little book 

titled Boston common, scenes from four centuries, by M. A. de Wolfe 
Howe. This work with a postscript noting changes in the past ten 
‘ars, particularly those wrought by the exigencies of the world war, 
oW appears in a new edition with a different format from that of the 
irge paper original (Boston: Houghton Mifflin company, 1921. 8&9 p. 


A subcommittee on American history in the high school, with Mr. 
Louis B, Schmidt as chairman, has prepared a Syllabus for the study of 
American history in the high schools of Iowa. The outline, which is 
rather detailed, is accompanied by a selected bibliography, the titles of 
which might well serve as a guide to those filling in the history section 
f a high school library. 


The Pilgrim tercentenary celebration at the University of Illinois, 
1920 (University of Illinois, 1921. 42 p.) is a pamphlet putting in 
permanent form the address of Mr. Evarts B. Greene, ‘‘The place of 
the Pilgrims in American history,’’ and Mr. Ernest Bernbaum’s poem, 
“The Puritan Pilgrim to them that sit in the seats of the scorners.’’ 
The address and the poem were the principal parts of the program com- 
memorating Pilgrim day at the university. 


In the American economic review for December, 1921, are two articles 
of interest to students of history. These are a discussion of ‘‘Cyeles of 


’ 


strikes,’” by Alvin H. Hansen, and ‘‘The cost of living as a factor 
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in wage adjustments in the book and job branch of the Chicago print 
industry,’’ by Francis H. Bird. Other articles in this number 
‘*Pailure of the merchant marine act of 1920,’’ by E. S. Gregg 


4s 


, and 
‘*Eeconomie basis for business regulation,’’ by Rexford G. Tugwe! 


Washington county giants is the title of volume vil, number 6, | 
Indiana historical society Publications. This study of physical and 
necessarily mental giants is prepared by Harvey Morris and is 
duced with a foreword by J. P. Dunn. Not the least significant p 
this contribution is found in the appendixes, particularly in the stat 
tables, where those interested in the westward drift of populatio 
find something more than the satisfaction of a passing curiosity 


Recent numbers of the Palimpsest contain several interesting sket 
of more than loeal significance. In the October, 1921, issue are 
‘*The way to lowa,’’ by Bruce E. Mahan, and ‘‘From New Yo: 
lowa,’’ by Lydia Arnold Titus. ‘‘Old Fort Atkinson,’’ by Br 
Mahan, and ‘‘The beginnings of Burlington’’ are in the Nove 
number, while that of December prints an account of a ‘‘Race r 
the Mississippi,’’ by Ruth A. Gallaher, ‘‘ Augustus Caesar Dodge,” | 
P. Irish, and the story of ‘‘An Indian ceremony.”’ 


The twelfth chapter of the Reverend John Rothensteiner’s accou 
rhe northeastern part of the diocese of St. Louis under Bishop Ros 
appears in the October, 1921, issue of the J/linois Catholic hist 
review. Other articles are ‘‘The time and place for a monument 
Marquette,’’ by Joseph J. Thompson, ‘‘Centenary of St. Mary’s col! 
St. Mary, Kentucky,’’ by Alphonseus Lesousky, ‘‘Sister Mary V 
Bossé,’’ by Elizabeth M. Blish, ‘‘The Slovaks of Chieago,’’ by Ste} 
J. Palikar, and ‘‘Illinois’ first citizen — Pierre Gibault,’’ by Jos 
Thompson. 


oer 


The Journal of negro history for October, 1921, is entirely devoted 
a study of ‘‘The negro migration of 1916-1918,’’ by Henderson 
Donald. Mr. Donald considers earlier movements of a similar 1 
and then in considerable detail presents the various aspects of his st 
including the causes, volume of movement, and effects of the migrat 
on the north and the south as well as upon the migrants themse! 
The writer coneludes that the extraordinary migration of 1916-1918 
differs from the general trend of the previous half century onl) 
volume. 


At Charlottesville, Virginia, on November 3, 1921, was unveiled 


George Rogers Clark memorial, executed by Robert Aitken of New Y 
and presented to the University of Virginia by Paul Goodhue MeInt: 
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» had previously bestowed upon that institution many valuable gifts. 

» memorial was formally presented by Professor Lefevre, speaking in 

behalf of the donor, and it was accepted by President Alderman. The 

ration of the day was an historic address on ‘‘George Rogers Clark and 

» conquest of the northwest,’’ delivered by Mr. Archibald Henderson 
of the University of North Carolina. 


The Missouri historical review for July, 1921, contains one more of 

» papers elicited by Missouri’s centennial celebration, ‘‘ A century of 
Missouri legal literature,’’ by John D. Lawson, Other contributions in 
his issue are ‘‘ Missourians in China,’’ by J. B. Powell, ‘‘The Missouri 
and Mississippi railroad debt,’’ by E. M. Violette, ‘‘ Atchison county’s 

morial at Rock Port, Missouri,’’ by John C, Stapel, ‘‘ Influence of the 
Mississippi valley on the development of modern France,’’ by Maurice 
Casenave, ‘‘The followers of Duden,’’ by William G. Bek, ‘‘ Popularizing 
state history,’’ by Floyd C, Shoemaker, and ‘‘Shelby’s expedition to 
Mexieo,’’ by John N. Edwards. 


The extension division of the University of Wisconsin has published an 


Introduction to the study of United States history, prepared by Carl 
| 


tussell Fish (Madison: University of Wisconsin, 1921. 75 p. $.60). It 


ts. 


s intended, according to the preface, ‘‘to furnish the background of 

formation essential for the intelligent appreciation of national develop 
ment, and in some degree to supply the lack of introductory lectures 
usually given in the classroom.’’ The pamphlet begins with a considera- 
tion of physical features and briefly summarizes the salient characteristics 
of American growth through the adoption of the articles of confederation. 


Again the Michigan history magazine comes out in a double number, 
for July-October, 1921. Among the many contributions which fill its 
nearly three hundred pages are ‘‘ Polygamy at Beaver island,’’ by Milo 
M. Quaife, ‘‘ Historie spots along old roads and new,’’ by Willard M. 
Bryant, ‘‘Overland to Michigan in 1846,’’ by Sue I. Silliman, ‘‘ Pioneer 
days in Wexford county,’’ by Clarence Lewis Northrup, ‘‘ Rail growth of 
Michigan’s capital city,’’ by Glen K, Stimson, ‘‘ Historical sketch of the 
Muskegon schools,’’ by Addie Littlefield, ‘‘The story of Battle Creek’s 
first bank,’’ by Forest G. Sweet, and ‘‘Early days in Dearborn,’’ by 
Henry A. Haigh. 


The railroads of Mexico, by Fred Wilbur Powell (Boston: The Strat- 
ford company, 1921. 226 p. $2.00) is a useful little book for gaining 
additional light on one phase of the present Mexican situation. A sketch 
of the situation under the Diaz régime, when the era of Mexican railroad 
building really got under way, together with a summary of present con- 
ditions, is followed by a discussion of financial, governmental, and 
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engineering problems now existing, and by the conclusions the autho) 
has drawn from his investigations. A very full bibliography, a gov 
index, and a map showing the location of railroads are not the least 
valuable features of the book. 


’ 
; 
i 


Students of history in the Mississippi valley should find much of int 
est and suggestion in an article by Dixon Ryan Fox on ‘‘State histor) 
printed in the December, 1921, number of the Political science quarter 
It is noteworthy that Mr. Fox discovers in the states of the Mississ D] 
valley thé most activity and the greatest accomplishment, as well as t! 
most forward-looking policy, of any portion of the United States in 
field of state and local history in the proper sense of the word. 
subsequent article on recent historical publications of Illinois, to app: 
in the following number of the Quarterly, should likewise engage t! 
attention of those who believe in the utility of work in local fields, 


The Hispanic-American historical review for August, 1921, has Jose; 
J. Hill’s ‘‘Old Spanish trail,’’ which, as the writer states in his summar 
‘‘is but a chapter in the larger theme, ‘The opening of the southern trai! 
to California’.’’ Other leading articles in this number deal with subject 
in the Mexican and South American field. I. A. Wright contributes ; 
note on the ‘‘Second congress of Hispano-American history and geog 
raphy, Seville, May, 1921°’; in the bibliographical section C. K. Jor 
earries further his ‘‘ Hispanic-American bibliographies,’’ and Arthur S 


Aiton and J. Lloyd Mecham, fellows under the foundation established by 
the Native sons of the golden west, discuss briefly the Archivo general d: 
Indias and give practical hints for working therein. 


In the April, 1921, number of the Ohio archaeological and historical 
quarterly appear articles by Alexander S. Wilson, M.D., concerning ‘‘T! 
Naga and the Lingam of India and the serpent mounds of Ohio,’’ by 
William C, Mills on ‘‘Flint ridge,’’ and a memorial article on George 
Frederick Wright. The October issue is wholly devoted to the subject o! 
John Brown. Two poems, one by William D. Howells and the other b) 
Coates Kinney, are reprinted, and four articles, ‘‘ John Brown,’’ by C. B 
Galbreath, ‘‘The execution of John Brown,’’ by Murat Halstead, ‘‘ John 
Brown at Harper’s Ferry and Charlestown,’’ by 8. K. Donovan, and 
‘‘John Brown — additional notes,’’ by C. B. Galbreath, make up the 
symposium. Halstead’s article is a reprint from the New York Ind: 
pendent, and Donovan’s is a lecture, many times given but never befor 
printed, 


The Denoyer-Geppert company has published a pamphlet called 7h: 
world remapped: a summary of the geographical results of the peac 
settlement after the world war (Chicago, 1921, 70 p.). This hand 
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containing no maps in itself, summarizes briefly but adequately 
vw map of Europe. For teachers and all others interested in the 
ect this is a valuable little compendium and is so arranged as to give 
isely but in sufficient detail to be understandable the changes both 
and small which resulted from the deliberations of the conference 
Versailles, Specifie references are made to the Harding European 
es of maps, but if it is used in connection with any good atlas it is 
ble to trace the somewhat bewildering shifts which make the new 
such a different affair from the old one 


Number 1 of volume I of the Chronicles of Oklahoma, January, 1921, 
s been published as the first issue of a quarterly by the Oklahoma 
rical society. Among the articles which appear in this number are 
separation of Nebraska and Kansas from the Indian territory,’’ 
per read before the Mississippi valley historical association in Nash- 


by Roy Gittinger, ‘‘The history of no-man’s land, or old Beaver 
mnty,’’ by Morris L. Wardell, and ‘‘The Cheyenne dog soldiers,’’ by 
Vv. S. Campbell. A series of letters written by General Stand Watie 


iring the eivil war gives some interesting side lights on the division 
ich existed among the Indian tribes of the then Indian territory over 
e question whether or not the south should be supported ; the Choctaw 
d the Chickasaw were southern sympathizers, while the Cherokee, 
eek, and Seminole were divided in opinion. 


Mattie Austin Hatcher, m an article entitled ‘‘Conditions in Texas 
Tecting the colonization problem, 1795-1801,’’ adds another chapter to 
he valuable contributions on the history of the trans-Mississippi south 

st which have made the Southwestern historical quarterly a periodical 
f permanent worth. The October, 1921, issue also has Edwin P. Arne- 

n’s discussion of ‘‘ Early irrigation in Texas,’’ a continuation of the 
Journal of Lewis Birdsall Harris, 1836-1842,’’ and the first installment 
f ‘‘The Bryan-Hayes correspondence.’’ Guy Morrison Bryan was a 
assmate and fraternity brother of Rutherford B. Hayes at Kenyon 
lege and the two kept up the friendship formed at college, and the 
etters, the publication of which begins with this number of the Quar 
terly, were written at intervals from 1843 to 1892, a year before the death 
f Hayes, Williams, the biographer of Hayes, did not have access to the 
Bryan letters, which he believed had been destroyed ; hence their publica 
ion affords further light on certain phases of American history for over 
a generation. Those printed in the October number were written 
between 1843 and 1849. 


The Knights of Columbus historical commission, which has recently 
been attracting attention by its offer of prizes for historical essays and 
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more pretentious works, has published The Monroe doctrine: th, 
necessity of its continued maintenance, by Thomas H. Mahoney, assist 
district attorney, Suffolk district, commonwealth of Massachusetts 
foreword is supplied by Rear Admiral W. 8S. Benson, U.S.N. In 
and in evidence of research to secure the information necessary to | 


sent, as Admiral Benson states in the foreword, ‘‘an arrangement of 
materials already at hand and accessible to anybody, which sets { 
and emphasizes the American aspect of the Monroe doctrine,’’ litt}, 

be found to criticize, In spirit, however, this work appears to be a rather 
definite piece of anti-British propaganda. While few will find fault 
with the statement of facts, the interpretation, and particularly 
method of mingling the interpretation with the facts, lays not onl; 
author but the commission as a whole open to justifiable suspicion a 
the motives which underlie the whole project involved in the annow 
plans of that body. 


Priestly in America, 1794-1804, by Edgar F. Smith (Philadelp 
1921), is an interesting account of this famous scientist, with partir 
emphasis on his activities as a chemist, The author allows letters and 
contemporary documents to tell the story, so that there is much which i 
not available elsewhere in print. From the point of view of histor 
it is to be regretted that more space was not given to Priestly’s polit 
activities, 


The Massachusetts historical society has published the Journals of 
house of representatives of Massachusetts, 1718-1720. The excellen: 
the editorial work is assured by the name of Worthington C. Ford on ¢! 
committee of publication, and Mr. Ford has written the brief prefa 
There are no footnotes but there is an excellent index. 


In The plot against Mexico, by L. J. Bekker (New York, Knopf 
have an ephemeral volume that two years ago derived some importa! 


from the agitation for intervention then current in some circles. F° 
nately intervention never occurred, even when Mexico subsequi 
changed masters, and concessionaires have been able to ‘‘mudd 
through,’’ although the status of Mexico still remains uncertain. T 


book did some service in stabilizing public opinion at the time of its issu 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Mississippi va! 
historical association, which will be held in Iowa City on M 
11, 12, and 13, promises to be unusually interesting. Print 
programs will be mailed to all members before the meet! 
Mr. Benjamin F. Shambaugh, superintendent of the Stat 
historical society of Iowa, is the chairman of the local 
mittee on arrangements. 
































The University of Chicago 


Schools and Colleges. — The Graduate School of Arts and 
Literature; the Odgen Graduate School of Science; the Divinity 
School: the Law School; the Medical Courses; the School of 
Khdueation; the School of Commerce and Administration; the 
Graduate School of Social Service Administration; the Colleges 

Arts, Literature, and Science; the College of Kdueation; 


niversity College. 


ll. Faculty and Equipment.— The Faculty (exelusive of as 
sistants) numbers 375; the libraries contain 600,000 volumes. 
fhe University owns nearly one hundred acres of land in 


Chicago and has forty buildings. 


LIT. Unave rsity Year. The University Year is divided into 
(Juarters; Autumn, Winter, Spring, and Summer. Students are 
idmitted at the opening of each quarter; graduation exercises 


are held at the close of each quarter. 


IV. The Summer Quarter, 1922.— Begins June 19 and ends 


September 1. Instruction in all departments. Courses the 
same in character and credit as in other quarters of the year 
Three hundred members in the faculty, including many instrue 
tors from other institutions. Six hundred courses in Art 

Literature, and Science, and in the Professional Schools of 
Divinity, Law, Education, Medicine, Commerce and Administra 
tion, and the Graduate School of Social Service Administration. 
One hundred seventy special courses for teachers. The last 
Summer Quarter attendance was the largest in the history of the 


University — 6,458. 
Detailed Information on Request 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Chicago Illinois 
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The University of Wisconsin Summer Session 


June 26 to August 4 (Law School June 19) 
One Fee, $22 for All Courses (Except Law $35) 

Courses in all Colleges, leading to the Bachelor’s and Higher Degrees, 
and providing opportunity for professional advancement. 
For: University, College and Normal School Instructors, High- 
School Teachers, Supervisors, Principals, Superintendent, 
Men and Women in Professional Life, College Grad- 
uates and Undergraduates, High School Graduates 
Special Work this year for Grade School Teachers and Supervisors, 
and for Teachers of Commercial Subjects. 

Research Facilities Lakeside Advantages 


For further information address: DIRECTOR SUMMER SESSION, MADISON, WIS. 








MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


Mississippi Valley Historical Association 


may be had by making application to the Secretary and the 


payment of the annual dues provided by the Constitution. 


All members will receive postpaid the annual volume of 
Proceedings. Dues: Active membership, $3 annually; 
Library membership, $4 annually; Sustaining membership, 


$5 annually; Life membership, $100. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Appreciative Customers 





The joy of doing good work is suffi- 
cient reward for the pains of doing it. 
But there is an added satisfaction 
when good work is appreciated. A 
friend of one of our customers writes 
from Baltimore: 


©OOOOOOOOOO© 


“You have somehow secured the only 
remaining printer in Christendom who 
understands his business.” 


Another customer writes from Kansas 
City: 
“I want to congratulate you on the ap- 
pearance of this work, as it is one of the 
finest things of the kind Ihave seen. The 
press work is quite perfect and I am very 
much pleased with the whole thing.” 
We will be glad to give you the same 
careful service. Write us of your 
printing needs. No order too small, 


none too large. 





THE TORCH PRESS 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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